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FROM THE FORMATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TILL THE OCCUPATION 
OF BENGAL. 


The charter granted to the first East India Company by Queen Elizabeth, in 1600, gave for 
fifteen years the privilege of exclusive traffic in all the countries, seas, and rivers, in Asia, 
Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, and the power 
also to inflict punishments in accordance with the laws of England; accompanied with the 
proviso, that if these powers and privileges were abused, or were found detrimental to the 
interests of the nation, the charter should not be renewed; while, on the other hand, if it were 
shown that the company promoted the welfare of the people, not only would the privileges be 
confirmed, but extended and increased in number as well as duration. The result will amply 
mand in what manner the commonwealth reaped from such dragon’s teeth its harvest of armed 
men. 
| As the Venetians, in the first instance, had attempted to drive the Portuguese from the Indian 
seas, and as these in like manner issued hostilities against the Dutch, all those in possession of 
ithe Eastern traffic looked askance at the new intruders, The English speedily found it neces- 
‘sary to arm their vessels, and in two spirited engagements destroyed the Portuguese fleet, and 
gave the finishing blow to the residence of that people in India. The Dutch, however, were 
‘found to be a more unmanageable enemy. The merchants of Amsterdam produced to James I. 
of England the most golden reasons why he should not countenance a few petty merchants, and 
the favourites who ruled the silly Solon finding their profligacy better supplied with means by 
‘the noble foreigners than by their own beggarly countryman, cheerfully lent their influence to 
\the Dutch. Secure in the good-will of the English monarch, the Netherlands company no 
sooner had completed a treaty with the company in England, than they issued orders to take 
| Amboyna, by which all the agents of the English merchants were arrested, condemned to the 
|torture, and then cruelly murdered. The English colony being thus got rid of, public rejoicings 
were ordered for the people, and thanksgivings to heaven, for so speedy and safe a deliverance 
from the enemies of Holland, or rather of those who sought to share in the monopoly of a 
society of its traders. 

The wrath of the English people, on learning these events, was divided between execrations 
onthe authors of the atrocities, and contempt for the pusillanimous government which had not 
courage enough to resent them. James, so loud was the public disaffection, roused himself to 
utter a royal curse against the Dutch, and to prophesy that they would at a future time be 
punished for their crimes. During the short interval of domestic quiet afforded to Charles I., at 
the commencement of his reign, vigorous measures appeared about to be adopted in this matter, 
but the civil war interposed its engrossing interests, during which the affairs of India were 
totally neglected. Oliver Cromwell, however, so far gratified the warlike propensities of the 
tation, and so far vindicated the national honour, as to declare war against the Dutch, and to 
inflict on them a punishment so severe that they were compelled to agree to whatever terms of 
mity were forced upon them. The United Provinces bound themselves to inflict summary 
justice on the authors of the massacre at Amboyna, and paid £82,000 to the English company, 
swell as considerable amounts of money to the relatives of the slain. Charles II. having 
married the Princess Catherine of Braganza, he received as her dowry from the Portuguese the 
island of Bombay, which he presented to the East India Company, and extended their privileges 
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and period of monopoly. This at once placed the English not only in a secure but a com. 
manding position in India, and it was at once resolved, instead of confining themselves to a 
peaceable traffic, to commence hostilities against their old opponents. An imposing fleet was 
accordingly fitted out, but just as it was about to sail, Charles gave orders that it should not 
leave the port. This ‘merry monarch” found it more profitable to his personal interests to 
accept a substantial subsidy from the mercantile interest in Holland than to suffer a renewal of 
those disturbances, by which, however a profitable traffic might be secured for the country, he 
himself could obtain no individual share. Although this want of countenance from the govern- 
ment was greatly removed by the vigorous assistance given to the company by James II., it 
appeared as if the chartered merchants of England were doomed to continual disappointment, 
for the governor of Bombay (Sir John Child), led away by the usual desire of accomplishing 
more than the strict rules of commerce could assure to him, had the wickedness as well as folly 
to engage in a war with the Emperor of Delhi, at atime, too, when he had been practising a 
favourite system of fraud by carrying on a taxless trade on his own account, at the expense of 
his employers and to the detriment of their interests. The public funds were consequently in a 
condition altogether unsuited to warlike operations, and that spirit which could descend to the 
meanness of peculation or embezzlement, and which, however violent against all that opposed 
its mercenary proceedings, quailed at the first appearance of the danger it had evoked, and 
added cowardice and incompetence to the catalogue of his crimes. Bombay was attacked and 
invested by the army of Delhi; no means of succour were at hand, no means of resistance were 
within, and the important island from which the English have been enabled to stretch themselves 
entirely over India, was on the point of being ceded by capitulation to the enemy, when, by one 
of those startling dispensations of Providence which sometimes make men look for the visible action 
of heaven, occurred—the governor died, and the wavering spirit that had enervated the whole 
garrison was removed. The first result of a more determined course of action by the besieged 
was an offer of peace by Aurengzib, and proposals of amity so friendly and profitable that they 
were at once accepted. Notwithstanding this escape, however, the system of rapacity was still 
continued ; every person in authority appeared to be impressed with the dignified and honour- 
able resolution of making himself rich, either at the expense of his employers, or by a grinding 
system of robbery upon the defenceless natives. To so great an extent was this conduct 
pursued that every one who had the means of escape left the island, and from being one of the 
most flourishing settlements on the western coast, Bombay became little better than a desert: 
even the inferior servants of the Company were inclined to leave the place, and would have 
returned to England had they not been violently detained by the authorities, and compelled to 
continue in a career which ultimately not only reduced the settlement itself, but introduced so 
great a confusion into the affairs at home that the whole trade was paralyzed, the company 
became useless, and every thing appeared hastening to decay from its own inherent corruption. 

A number of the independent merchants of London, tracing at once the failure of the enter- 
prise to its true cause, made proposals to the Parliament which met on the abdication of James 
II., either that the trade to the East should be thrown completely open, or that another Company 
might be formed to effect what the original had failed to accomplish. It might have been sup- 
posed that an assemblage of patriots, met to redress a nation’s wrongs, would have adopted one 
or other of these proposals, were it for nothing else than to root out the iniquity of the past, in 
commercial as well as political and religious affairs. But an unseen power was at work, and the 
pure and lofty-minded Parliament, which assigned for itself a place in history as the model of 
all that was true in principle and just in practice, listened to the arguments and partook of the 
bribes proffered by the old company, who so far forgot their own honour as to remind the 
ministry that king William was a Dutchman, and might be offended if more rivals were intro- 
duced among his countrymen in India. For three years did the House of Commons play with 
the vast interests at stake, and it was only when the public voice became too animated to be 
longer wantonly trifled with, that the matter was laid before the king, and by him submitted to 
the privy council. This body soon proved itself open to the same mercenary influences, and 3 
renewal of the charter was thus speedily obtained. So indignant were the expressions of 
popular dissatisfaction at this result, that an inquiry was forced upon the House of Commons, 
by which it was found that in one year the Company had disbursed the then enormous sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds in “ gratifications.” Could it ever be expected that a monopoly 
so obtained, and conducted by parties so guilty, would result in benefit to the nation? Could 
honour be looked for among its councils, or honesty be expected of its servants? The whole 
history of the mighty evil proclaims that what was begotten in fraud, brought forth in pollution, 
and sustained by constant crime, was fit only to be cut off by the strong arm of legislative power, 
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instead of having been fostered to its present giant bulk, the master achievement of human 
aggression upon the lives and liberties of a population, from that day to the present, equal, at 
least, to the entire inhabitants of the globe. 

The investigators into these affairs were so astounded at this fact that they feared to proceed 
any further; it became evident that the money had been received by parties high in power, 
rank, and public estimation, and it was thought most prudent to let the matter be quietly for- 
gotten. The necessities of the government, however, soon became so great, that it was glad to 
listen to the repeated proposals of another company, thus showing that a person bribed by one 
party is the most easily purchased by another, A loan of two millions was urgently required, 
certain merchants offered to procure the sum, the offer was accepted, the new company formed, 
and the public now thought that an open and healthy competition between the contending 
companies would conduce to the national advantage. A very few years of contention showed 
that the interests of these parties were identical, that they both stood in antagonistic positions to 
the nation, and that every unseemly act of opposition towards each other only called popular 
attention the more to their proceedings; they therefore, like Peachum and Locket, found it 
their interest to agree, and, combining their funds and forces, merged into one body. 

From this period (1708) little attention was bestowed on India or its affairs by the people. 
The country became involved in a war with France, and the extreme facility with which the 
East India Company negociated loans for government recommended it the more to the ministry 
of the day, who could not well inquire how honestly money had been obtained which they so 
readily accepted. The riches of India, torn by the foulest means from its legal possessors, could 
not be better expended than in the murderous trade of war, which, while it might have gratified 
political ambition, left the country as poor as it was, with all the guilt of tolerating plunder that 
massacre might flourish. A new spirit of vigour was, however, infused into the administration 
in India, by the incorporation of the companies, and the whole energies of the English were 
turned into the channel of aggrandisement, seeking by treaty to obtain an entrance into sovereign 
territories, and then, by stirring up jealousy between rival rulers, fomenting discord, or treacher- 
ously refusing to comply with their own stipulations, obtaining a cause of quarrel, disrupturing 
kingdoms, changing reigning dynasties, and converting alike independent chiefs and disobedient 
vassals into the unwilling but enslaved instruments of their legalized oppression. It would be 
too long and too horrible to relate all that craft and treachery has achieved in Hindostan—the 
steps yet run with blood up which British domination has proudly walked to its present eminence 
in India—broken crowns and desecrated sceptres, cloven by traitors’ swords, lie scattered like 
human sculls on the old fields of victory, and in their very desolation are eloquent alike to 
heaven and man for vengeance. From this vast ruin, therefore, a few continuous details will 
sufficiently attest all that has been charged against the English in India. 

From 1720 the trade carried on by France, in the East Indies, awakened the keenest jealousy 
among the English, and when war was declared between the two countries, the latter resolved 
to introduce hostilities between them in the East, notwithstanding a proposal on the part of the 
French that a neutrality should be established in the Indian seas. This war, which ultimately 
ended, after every variety of success, in the expulsion of the French from India, it is only 
necessary here to allude to, as involving the natives in its vortex, who, anxious to get rid of 
both, and inclining to each as occasion offered, thus called down upon themselves a double 
| portion of European oppression. 

The first engagement of any note which took place between the rival squadrons, ended in the 
flight of the English from the southern seas to the Bay of Bengal, leaving Madras to the mercy 
of the enemy. This settlement was invested by Labourdonnais, the Frenchycommander, and 
after a week’s siege, it capitulated, the conqueror agreeing to accept’a ransom for the place. 
The governor of Pondicherry, the principal settlement of France on the coast, refused to ratify 
this agreement, upon which Labourdonnais took the prisoners under his especial protection, 
and his conduct was altogether so generous that the East India Company, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, voted him their thanks, accompanied by a substantial sum of money. Tracing the 
fortunes of this truly brave man, it may be shortly stated that on his return to Europe his ship 
was captured by an English cruiser, but no sooner was it known that the gallant sailor was a 
prisoner than every honour was paid him; he came to England heralded by an honourable 
teputation, the national antipathy forgot its rancour, and honours met him at every step—he 
was looked upon not as the conqueror of Madras, but as the protector of its garrison, and the 
joyous acclaim of a nation, which, amidst all its faults, has ever a glad welcome to the man 
who forgets his country in the presence of his kind, induced the government to grant him his 
liberty on the mere expression of his word that he would not again bear arms against it in the 
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_| faith to gain a firmer hold of the country, they proved to the natives that no reliance could be 


then existing war. In France, however, he was thrown into the Bastile—he had been too 
merciful in the day of blood, and his own was sought for as a sacrifice to the demon lust of 
national hate and prejudice. But, as good deeds ever survive the malign influences of falsehoods, 
it was seen that he caused, by his humanity, the name of France to be more respected, where 
respect alone was safety, and, after his spirit was broken and his body attenuated by confinement, 
he was liberated to die in freedom, and seek repose in peace amidst the ashes of his progenitors, 

The English in turn laid siege to Pondicherry, but Admiral Boscawen seemed smitten with 
the same leprosy of inaction, with the same fatality of being cautious when haste was required, 
and of being hasty when caution was necessary, that too much characterised the English at this 
period. ,His army suffered by the season, his fleet was injured by storms, and after a disgraceful 
retreat of the one, wreck and destruction afflicted the other on the fatal coast of Coromandel, 
The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle brought little or no cessation of hostilities between the French 
and English in India; the latter sought every occasion to extend their territories, even at the 
expense of the former, and in a manceuvre in which they thought by a slight stretch of bad 


placed on their most solemn protestations or carefully worded treaties. So jealous were the 
English of the French that they resolved, on the offer of a dethroned native chief, to desert his 
successor whom they had recognised, and attack the peaceful country of Tanjore, so that they 
might gain possession of one of its forts which overlooked the Coromandel coast. An expedi- 
tion set out, arrived at the place, but retired on the opposition of the inhabitants. A second 
attempt was made, in which, for the first time, the name of Clive, then a Lieutenant, appears 
in the annals of Indian warfare. After considerable difficulty and immense loss of life, the 
place was taken, but no hope could be sustained of the restoration of the British protegé ; they 
therefore abandoned him, made terms with the reigning sovereign, obtained the fort they 
required, and in return kept his opponent a close prisoner for life, telling him that it was their 
clemency alone which prevented them from giving him up to the vengeance of his enemy. 
The French in the meanwhile had been progressing inwards in the Carnatic, and acquiring 
alike profit and influence in the interior. Amidst the civil war and confusion usually consequent 
on the accession of a new sovereign, arising from the contests of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
princes, it occurred that the Nabob of the Carnatic (who held his appointment from the Viceroy 
of the Dekkan, and he again from the Emperor of Delhi) dying, his nephew Dost Ali, seized 
on the office without waiting for the sanction of the Viceroy, Nizam-al-Mulk, and thus claimed 
an independence dangerous to the imperial rule among the native rajahs. The quarrel speedily 
spread itself, and involved many of the chiefs, the most warlike of which were those of the 
Mahratta-tribe, who were instigated against the Nabob by his treachery to the native princess of 
Trichinopoly, whom he had deceived, imprisoned, and given her territory to a relation. The 
Mahrattas advanced upon the Carnatic, Dost Ali was slain, his son temporised, obtained safety 
for himself and allowed the adverse forces free course to Trichinopoly, which, atter a lengthy 
siege, was compelled to surrender. On the return of Nizam-al-Mulk from Delhi, the war was 
renewed; the death of every chief, instead of leading to peace, only added new elements to 
contention in the multiplicity of claimants to the succession, some relying on the French, others 
depending for succour on the English. On the death of the Nizam, his second son, Nazir Jing, 
claimed the sovereignty, but a party set up against him a grandson called Murzafa Jing. The 
French espoused the cause of the latter, and took several forts and villages for their favourite, 
who, in return, conferred no less than eighty-one villages on the French. Nazir, in the mean- 
time, made overtures to the English, and a force under Major Lawrence came to his aid. When 
the armies met, a number of the French officers deserted because they had not received what 
they considered their due share of plunder in the places taken, and such was the consternation 
created by this defection, so rotten was the army, that not even the open declaration of these 
renegades, that it was only a larger share of the spoil they sought, could prevent the spread of 
alarm, and the French retired without striking a blow, leaving Murzafa to the mercy of his 
uncle, who kindly sent him to a dungeon, heavily laden with irons. The French commander, 
(Dupleix) however, knew the unstable character of the natives in military affairs too well to 
give up the hope of obtaining his purpose. He therefore sent a detachment of three hundred 
men, which attacked Nazir in his camp, and for an entire mile through the cantonments spread 
all the terrors of midnight slaughter, destroying more than a thousand men. Nazir immediately 
retired to Arcot, upbraided the English for not aiding him in his distress, and indignantly 
dismissed them. Dupleix followed up his advantage by offers of peace, at the very moment he 
was plotting with some Affghan mercenaries (who, like the Swiss of the last century, were to 


be found in all the contending armies, slaying friend and foe with equal indifference) to ensure 
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‘the destruction of Nazir ; and success so far succeeded this villany, that the latter was shot by 
(one of his traitorous auxiliaries almost immediately after he had ceded the protection of his 


country to the French as his allies, Murzafa, like so many other of the Indian chiefs, was 
brought from his imprisonment to occupy the throne, only to be cut off by the assassin’s dagger, 
when he had shown to the natives that his supporters, the French, possessed his confidence. 
The symbols of authority were now conferred on Salabat Jing, the next surviving son of the 
Nizam-al-Mulk; but all government and power, the disposal of places of trust, and the collec- 
tion of the revenue, were completely in the hands of the French, who were now undisputed 
masters of the Carnatic. The English authorities at Madras, so near the seat of these transac- 
tions, appeared overwhelmed with consternation, and the cowardice and apathy of the superiors 
speedily infused its debasing influence through all ranks. A detachment sent to aid Trichi- 
nopoly, was attacked by a body of native troops in the interest of Salabat; the English soldiers 
were completely defeated, flying before an enemy they had always affected to despise, while 
their native auxiliaries gallantly stood the brunt of the action with their countrymen, and in 
part redeemed the disgraces of the day. The result of this encounter was, that Trichinopoly 
was closely invested by the French, and in the whole southern provinces of Hindostan the 
name of England was greeted with contumely and reproach, 

To retrieve these disasters, (in 1751) Clive, after much intreaty, prevailed on the Madras 
authorities to send him to Arcot, and there created a diversion in favour of England by attacking 
the stronghold of Chanda Sahib, an ally of the French. On approaching the town, Clive 
endured all the dangers and discomforts of an Indian storm; the elements appeared to rage in 
their wildest violence, and threaten the unspoken curses of fate on the detachment if it pro- 
ceeded further; the natives looked on this intervention of the unseen powers as a prophetic 
warning to their enemies, and were prepared to witness their entire destruction, if not by the 
tempest at least by the sword. Clive, however, who well knew that the daringness of super- 
stition, if once contended against, would speedily subside into despair, marched boldly on; and 
the inhabitants of Arcot were at once struck dumb and helpless at beholding a moving array of 
warlike men, whose spears held up their proud heads to the lightning’s flash, whose banners, 
lashed to fury by the storm and rain, still swung out upon the air in sceptic contumely of the 
elemental war; the town and citadel were at once abandoned, and England for once obtained a 
bloodless victory in that fated land, whose soil has been so plentifully enriched by the blood of 
its inhabitants. Chanda Sahib soon collected an immense force, officered by the French, and 
beleagued the fort for fifty days. But Clive, as dauntless as he was unscrupulous, held out 
under every disadvantage, and when a breach was at length effected, he placed his small 
garrison in a cross position, whose discharge of musketry so cut down the attacking parties 
that an equally murderous retreat followed, the flying masses being pursued with pitiless haste. 
Early in the following year the enemy again appeared, but were repulsed with equal slaughter, 
and Arcot still remained in possession of the British. 

During all this time the seige of Trichinopoly progressed slowly, and Lawrence and Clive 
proceeded to its relief. The latter attacked and cut off a party marching to the assistance of 
the French, intercepted all provisions, which occasioned the desertion of the troops of Chanda 
Sahib in large and disorderly flocks ; the chief yielded himself prisoner to the Rajah of Tanjore, 
who caused him to be assassinated, and thus the French were deprived of all excuse in interfer- 
ing in his behalf, Mohammed Ali being again appointed Nabob. This latter chief, only 
anxious for his aggrandisement, had promised to yield Trichinopoly to the Rajah of Mysore in 
return for aid afforded him, but success made him ungrateful, and the English encouraged him 
in his refusal to redeem his pledge; and thus the allied tribes lifted their separate standards, 
and returned to their own country, so disgusted were they at this breach of faith on the part of 
the officers and authorities of the Company. Those of Mysore and Mahratta, however, were not 
content to nurse their wrath in silence; they at once re-opened negotiations with the French 
commander, Dupleix, who obtained several concessions of territory from Salabat, and in return 
inflicted some grievous chastisement on the English forces in their several movements, until the. 
contending parties again met at another seige of Trichinopoly, which for a whole year endured 
the changing but destructive sorrows of famine, and all the other inconveniences which precede 
extermination by a foe, until at length the French East India Company grew weary of the 
expenses of a war without profit, the more especially as the native countries at home were at 
peace. The governments now put forth their hand to stay these hostilities, and Dupleix was 
recalled, leaving to the English all the advantages they were so well able to extract from the 
many revolutions which had distracted the country, and certain to be solicited by all the chiefs 
for aid whom they had made so perfectly jealous or hateful to each other. 
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A new series of operations began to take effect in the more northern portion of the country, 
Ascending the Coromandel coast beyond Madras, the broad and fertile countries of Orissa and 
Bengal presented a field of operations to the ambitious mind of Clive, which, from their v 
extent, appeared even dangerous to contemplate ; and had the forces under his command alone 
been intended for the dreadful work of subduing so large a space, of attacking so many power- 
ful chiefs, and of raising up against the invasion the immense masses of the inhabitants who had 
seen too much of the conduct of the Europeans to trust to their professions of amity, the ve 
madness of the scheme would have prevented its being entertained for a single day; but the 
too-successful process of exciting jealousy and inspiring fraud have ever been more potent 
instruments in the hands of the destroyer of civil liberty and human life than the most murder- 
ous engines of carnage. This idea of conquest was hurried on by an event which has been 
narrated with all the passionate detail of horror and cruelty by English writers, and which for 
many years served as an excuse to the unreflecting to justify ‘‘ the glorious victories obtained 
by our arms in the East.” The Viceroy of Bengal had long been harassed by war with the 
Mahrattas on the one hand, and by the insurrections of his Affzhan mercenaries on the other, 
by which his country was rendered neither prosperous in itself nor profitable to him. Havi 
no children, he adopted a young relative, Suraj-ad-dowla, as his heir, who was, perhaps, one of 
the most profligate of the licentious princes of his race. Like most prodigals, he soon wasted his 
patrimony, and forcibly took possession of the treasures of his elder relatives. Learning that 
the treasurer of one of his uncles had fled to Calcutta, then a town of no great importance, he 
demanded that the runaway should be given up. This being refused by the English, the Suraja 
resolved at once to gratify his ambition and desire of gain by forcibly taking possession of the 
town, upon which the authorities precipitately left the place, the English residents so hurriedly 
taxing refuge in the shipping that one hundred and forty-six individuals were neglected or 
wilfully or carelessly left without assistance. On taking possession, Suraja gave orders that 
these persons should be secured for the night, but that not a hair of their heads should be 
touched. The guards, as a matter of course, proceeded to place them in confinement, and so 
afraid were the English of personal violence that they too hastily fled for shelter to the first 
opening they could obtain. Crowding upon each other, in a place manifestly too small for 
them, and certainly not driven therein by the guards, they speedily discovered that they had 
only run from a fancied danger to encounter a real one. 

The well known tale of the Black-hole of Calcutta will explain all that followed, when, in 
the morning, one hundred and thirty-one were found dead from suffocation. On this intelligence 
reaching Madras, an equipment was prepared to recover Calcutta, and revenge the death of 
their countrymen. Clive had been employed in dislodging a formidable pirate, who had seated 
himself on a promontory, called Gheriah, and surrounded his stronghold with fortifications of 
great extent and durability, and succeeded in his enterprise; instead of resigning the place to 
the Mahrattas as agreed upon, for the English only wanted to punish the robber who disturbed 
their trade, it was retained as a commanding position in the country and on the coast, and the 
possession of which the English afterwards found to be of immense advantage to them in their 
operations. With all the honour of this transaction on his brow, Clive arrived at Calcutta, 
and speedily compelled its evacuation by the forces of Suraja; the victors then proceedeg up 
the river Ganges, and took possession of Hooghly, then one of the richest cities in India, 
Struck by the impetuous ability of Clive, the Suraja gladly accepted terms of peace, which 
were soon broken by the English general attacking the French settlement of Chandernajore, a 
place which the Nabob had strictly enjoined not to be molested. The wrath of the native chief 
was so little considered, that at this very juncture, Clive entered into a conspiracy with Mit 
Jaffier, a maternal uncle of the Viceroy, who, by bribes to an amount only known or credible 
in Indian affairs, sought to secure the assistance of the English military authorities. War was 
thereupon declared against Suraja, Clive at the first expecting to be joined by the troops of Mir, 
Jaffier. This acute rascal, however, sent information that he could not yet act independently, | 
but would desert from his nephew at the most critical moment of the contest. Clive’s forces, 
amounted to three thousand, those of his opponent to seventy. After a distant and irregular 
cannonade from morning till late in the afternoon, Clive made his decisive charge; Mir Jaffer 
and his portion of the army hastily decamped, and the Viceroy, struck by the treachery of his | 
relative and the sudden movement of his foe, fled from the scene of action, and left his kingdom’ 
to captors who had lost no more than eighty men! Mir Jaffier soon afterwards captured his| 
unfortunate nephew, and delivered him over to his son, to his victim’s own cousin, who soon!| 
caused him to endure the usual fate of captive princes, private assassination. When the suc- 
cessful conspirators came to settle accounts, it was found that the whole treasures of the deposed 
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prince were not adequate to meet the expectations and promised subsidies of the English 
officers and other authorities, who were under the painful necessity of accepting half the amount, 
and a promise of the remainder being liquidated by instalments in three years.* 

Yet of what avail was this elevation, this incumbrance with the gilded trappings of power, to 
Mir Jaffier? He found his treasury empty, the English clamorous, and the chiefs who had 
assisted him in his dangerous work rebellious, because his toil and treachery had brought them 
no profit, not even the means wherewith to satisfy their troops. No course was open to the 
new Viceroy of Bengal, but that which all victorious traitors must follow—they can neither halt 
nor retreat, but proceed in their career of crime and conquest until the measure of their iniquity 
is complete, and a new child of fortune baffles them at their common game. Mir Jaffier, there- 
fore, attempted to overreach two of the Hindoo ministers of his district, although they had been 
such steadfast friends in the worst moments of his peril : their supposed affluence was sufficient 
to prompt their destruction, and they would have been at once ruthlessly sacrificed, had not 
Clive interposed, whose projects could not bear so wide and marked a disruption among the 
native authorities of Bengal. On the other hand, those chiefs who had been disappointed at 
the conduct of the Viceroy induced the Emperor of Delhito supersede Mir Jaffier, and appointed 
his own son to the vacancy. The imperial forces came down upon the country, and besieged 
Patna ere Clive could arrive to its assistance. The army of the English, however, were not 
required in this instance : mutual distrust had already done its work, the governor of Oude 
deserted, seized on Allahabad, murdered his brother chief, and created so much confusion in the 


‘imperial camp, that the young prince found himself helpless and paralyzed in a hostile country. 
\In the thickening of his distresses, he threw himself on the clemency of the English, and solicited 
|some slight assistance to enable him to quit the territory. ‘This, the cheapest way of clearing 
|the provinces, was at once complied with, and Mir Jaffier, in his gratitude, presented Clive with 
the title to the rents which the company had agreed to’pay for their lands in Calcutta, amounting 
\to no less than thirty thousand pounds a year.+ Shortly after this Clive proceeded to England, 
where, in return for his eminent services in extending the empire of Britain, he was elevated to 
the peerage, and subsequently appointed to the exclusive civil and military command of Bengal 
and the adjacent countries. 


* So openly were these egal ce conducted that the following trick afforded much amusement to the parties 
interested. A Hindoo merchant, named Omichund, who had been the principal agent employed in the intercourse 
between Clive and Mir Jaffier, resolved to profit either way. When the plot was ripe for action he waited on the 
Company's agent, and threatened to reveal it unless he was guaranteed a sum of £350,000, This was at once acceded 
to, as the lives of the whole English authorities depended on the secret being kept from the Viceroy, as well as the 
safety of Mir Jaffier, in the event of whose death the whole ey would have become abortive, for in all these matters 
the English have ever found it necessary to present some chief to the natives as their ruler. On the completion of 
the scheme, Omichund demanded the fulfilment of his guarantee, when he was coolly told that two copies of the 
treaty had been drawn up, one in which his name and reward were mentioned, the other containing no notice of him 
whatever. The first he had seen at the time ; the second he had not anticipated ; Mir Jaffier had signed both, and 
the latter only was to be acted on. Omichund is reported to have fainted when he discovered the truth, and latterly 
became insane, so great an effect had the disappointment on him. 


. + While these occurrences were in progress, a series of revolutions had occurred in the Carnatic, which it is 
necessary to trace, as they led to the ultimate expansion of the Madras presidency in the same manner as the opera- 
tions of Clive increased the territories under the sway of that of Bengal. When Mahommed Ali had been placed in 
possession of the Nabobship of the Carnatic, he found that only a very small part of the revenue reached his coffers, 
the greater portion being absorbed by the company and their servants. He was, consequently, unable to fulfil his 
pecuniary engagements to the presidency of Madras, which body were accordingly compelled to look out for supplies 
elsewhere, and a number of towns were marked out as likely profitable objects of spoliation. These places, however, 
at once solicited and obtained assistance from the French; and the war of 1756 breaking out between France and 
England, the government of the former determined to harass the latter as much as possible in India. Vast arma- 
ments and bodies of troops were thereupon sent out of both nations, the French entrusting the command of their 
forces to the celebrated Count de Lally, an Irish officer, who, with his expatriated countrymen in the service of the 
French King, had made himself f. at Fontenoy. Battles by sea and land followed in rapid succession, forts 
were taken, villages destroyed, and blood spent in uncalculated quantities, and the Mahommed Ali of the Carnatic, 
and Salabit Jing* of the Dekkan, both compelled to submit to the French adventurers, whose successes induced 
lally to contemplate being unable to drive the English altogether out of India. So vehement was he in the execu- 
tion of his plans, that he irritated the higher castes of the Hindoos by compelling them to serve his army in those 
menial offices performed only by the lowest grade, and exasperated his fellow commanders in the service by demanding 
area aid from them than they were willing or able to afford. Being unable fully to equip his expedition against 
‘anjore, he attacked a religious pagoda, but not finding the treasure he expected, he ordered six of the principal 
Brahmins to be blown from his cannon. Driven from Tanjore, he succeeded in obtaining possession of Arcot, but 
there also failing in obtaining the requisite supplies, he sat down before Madras in the full desperation of hazarding 
his fortunes in the capture of the place. Assistance coming from Bombay, he was again foiled in his hopes of con- 
amg At Wandewash he was completely routed by Colonel Coote, who had just arrived with fresh reinforcements 
England; Arcot and various other places were retaken, the tide of success rolled rapidly and fearfully onward 


* This prince was murdered by his brother Nizam Ali in 1760, the latter only submitting to the proposals of the English on 
condition of his receiving an annual income from the Company, and to be aided with their troops when he required them. It was 
in maintaining the projects of this Nizam, that England became involved in the war with. Hyder Ali. . 
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In the meantime, however, the Emperor of Delhi was murdered, and his son, Shah 
Alum, renewed the war against Mir Jaffier. The English, under Calliaud and Knox, 
encountered alike successes and defeats, in all which engagements, however, the native 
soldiers were hewn down in lamentable numbers, while the European allies strenuously adhered 
to their policy of extending their sway under every possible circumstance. Vansittart, who 
had succeeded Clive in the government, finding that Mir Jaffier could not, amidst the ruinous 
expenses of the war, fulfil his engagements to the English, resolved to place the active powers of 
the viceroyship in the hands of his son-in-law, Mir Casem; Jaffier, however, would not quietly 
resign, he declared that force alone should compel his abdication, and when he saw all the 
resources of England turned against him, he threw up all claim to the empty honours of dignity, 
and resided at Calcutta as a private citizen. Moving about in this humble capacity, the inha- 
bitants recollected the price he had paid for his short-lived honours, and, perhaps, without 
injustice, concluded that Mir Casem had not been less liberal to Vansittart. The new viceroy, 
however, found that it was easier to make large promises than even small payments, and the 
only means which presented themselves by which he could fulfil his engagements to the English 
governor, were to seize on the treasures of the very minister who had been protected from the 
rapacity of Jaffier. The military authorities strongly represented to Vansittart the dangers 
which might accrue from this conduct. The minister Ramnarain had ever been useful and true 
to the English, in every reverse he had been faithful, punctual to his engagements and earnest in 
his assistance. But, despite of the effect which deserting this chief would manifestly have upon 
the natives, Vansittart recalled Colonels Coote and Carnac from Patna, Ramnarain was instantly 
imprisoned, his residence effectually plundered, his friends tortured to confess where his sup- 
posed treasures were concealed, and himself assassinated under circumstances of the most 
abhorrent cruelty. At this juncture Vansittart was suddenly left in a minority in the council 
by the recall of some of his supporters, and a Mr. Ellis, one of his opponents, was appointed 
resident at Patna. This gentleman proceeded to show to Mir Casem that he was a mere creature 
in the hands of the Company’s agents, who, in addition to their multiplied forms of peculation, 
had begun to trade on their own account, and claim for themselves the Company’s exemption 
from local transit duties. By this means all the profits of traffic were not only cut off from Mir 
Casem, but his own chiefs and merchants were utterly precluded from taking part in mercantile 
dealings, owing to the taxes falling exclusively on them. Vansittart and his subordinate Hast- 
ings honourably endeavoured to amend this state of matters by promulgating a law that the 
Company’s servants should pay the same duties as the natives, but the latter openly derided and 
disobeyed the command, upon which, Mir Casem, as the only means to ensure a portion of the 
trade to his friends, abolished all the duties, and declared the traffic entirely free. A majority 
of the council, whose private gains were thus menaced, instantly pronounced this proceeding of the 
Viceroy a declaration of war against the Company, hostilities ensued, in which the English 
forces deservedly suffered several disgraces. At length, however, the tide of battle turned, the 


in favour of the English, till, in 1760, Lally, almost without supplies, was compelled to throw himself into Pondi- 
cherry. then almost the only place left to the French in India. Again and again, new fleets and regiments were 
sent out by the Company from England, and Lally, as a last resource, solicited the aid of Hyder Ali, who, faving 
raised himself to the pepe p of Mysore, had become the powerful chief in southern Hindostan. Hyder Ali sent 
some assistance, which defeated the English in one engagement, but being speedily a ga at home, left Lally again 
to his unaided fortunes. Aftera number of skirmishes, only made unimportant by the events that followed, Pondi- 
cherry was regularly besieged, and the French cooped up in their soli settlement. Sallies and attacks were 
frequent, murderous, yet with all indecisive, the determined courage of the Count sustaining the spirits of the 
French through every reverse and above every extremity. At length, the works of the English being completed for 
a final attack, Coote was about to besiege the devoted fort on all sides, when a storm burst in the wildest of Indian 
fury on his camp; so destructive was the hurricane that eleven ie of war foundered, and more than a thousand 
men consigned to the deep, their bodies driven along the lashing and mountain waves, striking against and mutilati 
each other in the most horrible manner; the tents on shore were blown to pieces, and the crowded fort left e 

to blast and torrent, which roared and stormed around them. The inundation which followed, though adding con- 
siderably to the miseries of the soldiery, was a t means of preventing the besieged taking advan of the 
misfortune, which was repaired with the utmost Taste. In January 1761, the trenches were again in order, they 
opened their fire, and for two days vomited death and destruction on the fort. A capitulation followed, the garrison 
and entire civil establishment yielding themselves prisoners of war. The fortifications were razed to the | eo and 
one or two unim t places, all that remained to France in India, immediately yielded. This di the 
directors of the French India Company threw upon the unfortunate Lally, and in obedience to the voice o ular 
commotion he was consigned to the Bastile immediately on his return to France. From that noted prison, bsg aro! 
much too honourable for so great a criminal, he was removed to a common dungeon. The Parliament of Paris sat 
in solemn mockery upon his trial, condemned him to death, the sentence being rendered more severe by its exect- 


tion on the self same day. Dragged through the noisy and insulting rabble in the streets, his vehicle being a 
cart used in the conveyance of manure, gagged and bound, his life was taken as the forfeit of his misfortunes. Si 
ct less 


he been successful, though with condu devoted, the greetings of the multitude, the pensions of the state, 
would have been showered upon him with equal i derati and prodigality. 
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with massacre, fire, and every outrage which the cruelties of war display. Casem in his retreat 
caused an equal amount of destruction by fear of treachery and his maddened course of warfare, 
which only the more involved him in ruin. At length, reaching Oude, he threw himself on the 
mercy of his brother Viceroy, whose capital was menaced in turn by the English. While 
besieging this place a mutiny broke out among the company’s troops, an entire battalion of natives, 
disgusted with the conduct of the army in which they served, going off in a body to join the enemy ; 
\Sir Hector Munro, however, pursued them with some troops on which he relied, brought the 
fugitives to his camp, and ordered twenty-four of the ringleaders to be blown from the mouths 
‘of cannon in presence of the assembled forces. This most dreadful of all executions, either to 
| witness or endure, had so far proceeded that four of the victims had been shattered to pieces 
‘among their fellows, when the officers of the Sepoy portion of the troops informed the commander | 
ithat their men had declared that they would not submit to the execution of the remainder. 
Munro thereupon had the field pieces loaded with grape shot, placing them at distances between 
i the line of the European regiments, and, ordering the officers to return to their posts and call on | 
|their men to ground their arms, declared that he would fire on the entire battalions if one ind‘- 
‘vidual stirred. They stirred not, and the unhappy wretches were driven into the air! 

The Oude forces were completely defeated, the Emperor of Delhi trembled for his throne, | 
and sought a pacific alliance with the pursuers of his viceroys. Mir Casem fled to Rohillas, and | 
Mir Jaffier was again called on to assume the native rule in Bengal. The English, now com- | 
|pletely masters of that vast country, still found the Viceroy incapable of liquidating the many | 
jand grievous debts they alleged to be due. Worn out by anxiety and disappointment, the | 
(unhappy victim of a profitless ambition, Mir Jaffier died in 1765, without a friend he could 
\trust, and almost without a rupee he could call his own. 
| Lord Clive having returned to India with unlimited powers, he proceeded at once to remedy 

ithe two great abuses which had so frequently involved the country in war, and rendered the 
|acquisition of territory more a burden than a profit to the company, viz :—the trade monopoly 
‘claimed by the officials, and their acceptance of presents from the natives. The latter he posi- 
tively forbade, and compelled every agent, civil or military, to sign an obligation not to accept 
‘any such gratuity. A number of officers, however, were somewhat dilatory in obeying this ' 
order, among others General Carnac, who waited until he received two lacs of rupees (£25,000) 
promised him by the Emperor for accepting terms of peace. Having at length secured his 
subsidy, he virtuously put his name to the regulation, resolved that no future commander 
should do the like again. With the other abuse, Clive found it more difficult to deal. While 
he disallowed the claim of the agents to a freedom from all transit duties, he conferred on them 
the monopoly of dealing in certain articles, such as salt, tobacco, &c., the profits of which 
‘were to go into a common exchequer, to be divided according to the rank of the claimants. ! 
This arrangement, however, the company at home would not tolerate, and it was ultimately | 
abandoned, the profits of these monopolies being passcd to the general income of the propric- | 
tors, who clamorously demanded increasing dividends on their stock, ignorant or careless of | 
the means by which they were obtained, and of the vast outlay rendered necessary by so many 

years of uninterrupted hostilities. On the final return of Lord Clive to England, he was 

assailed by reproaches on all hands: the public, the company, and the House of Commons alike 

railed at him for his conduct, comparing his own vast riches with the imperceptible benefit 

derived from his many victories, and calling for an inquiry which, alas! truth, justice, and 

mercy would all have blushed to look upon. The unhappy nobleman, whose mind had with- 

stood so many shocks, and maintained its purpose amidst the tortures of defeat, and the still , 
more trying anxieties of triumphs so great, and acquisitions so large,—that mind, which seemed 

of more than human tenacity, gave way, and the conqueror of kingdoms, the controller of 
princes, rushed unbidden into the presence of his God—a despairing and unpitied suicide. 

This hurried narrative of events, the issue of which has not yet been fully developed, brings 
us down nearly to the period when measures were resolved on by the company to consolidate 
and render profitable the acquisitions thus obtained, the management of which was entrusted to 
one, who, while he well understood the spirit of his instructions, could not hoodwink the 
public glance of England to his conduct—need we name Warren Hastings, whose career makes 
Us acquainted with Hyder Ali, with the massacre of the Rohillas, the judicial murder of 
Nuncomar, the torture of the Begums, and the fearless intrepidity of Tippo Sultan. These, 
with the administrations of Cornwallis and Wellesley, will afford us ample scope to detail! the 
method by which British supremacy in India was completed, and by which some of England's 
mighty men of valour claimed the attributes of heroism, and obtained the insignia of renown. 
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THE LITTLE RED MAN; 


OR, THE THREE DESTINIES. 
(From the French of Alexander Dumas. ) 


CHAPTER I. 


I spent almost every Sunday evening, when I was in Florence, at the Prince de Mountfort's, 
His house was the only French one in that city, and his salén the only one in all Italy that 
reminded me of Paris. One evening, when we had been talking a great deal about the Emperor 
Napoleon—of his habits, manners, and superstitions, I enquired of the Prince what he thought 
about “‘ The Little Red Man.” 

““T have often heard,” said he, “of that singular apparition, at my brother’s, but he has) 
always asserted that he never saw that strange person, who, it is pretended, communicated but 
three times with the Emperor. The first occasion was at Damanhour in Egypt; the second at 
the Tuilleries, when he had decided upon the Russian campaign ; and the third the night previ- 
ous to the battle of Waterloo. But here,” added the Prince, smiling, ‘‘ is the Princess Galitzin, 
who can tell you surprising things of him, which have been told to her by her old friend Zaionczek,” 

All eyes were turned to the lady. The Princess Galitzin was a Polish lady by birth, conse- 
quently a countrywoman of the famous general whose name the Prince mentioned. She was a) 
most charming person. The Princess was an admirable story teller, and being called upon, | 
narrated the history of ‘The Little Red Man,” and his appearance to her countryman) 
Zaionczek. Bonaparte having landed in Egypt during the night of the first July, or. 
rather at one o'clock in the morning of the second, after having by a miracle passed’ 
through the English fleet, on the following day took Alexandria, and the new Casar| 
breakfasted at the foot of Pompey’s Pillar, The General-in-chief entered the city, by a 
narrow street, accompanied only by a few attendants and five or six guides. Two persons 
could hardly pass along abreast. Bourrienne walked by Napoleon’s side, when suddenly the, 
report of a musket was heard, and the guide who led the way fell a corpse. The shot was fired 
by a woman. Bonaparte remained six days at Alexandria; these six days sufficed to organize, 
the city and province. On the seventh he marched towards Cairo by the route that Desaix had) 
taken, leaving behind Kléber wounded, to assume the command of the captured city. On the, 
eighth Bonaparte arrived at Damanhour, and established his head quarters at the house of the, 
Sheik. At length he was duly installed in the house, which was capacious and isolated, 
Before the door of it grew a bushy sycamore. Bonaparte ordered Zaionczek, who commanded | 
under my father, a brigade of cavalry, to take a squadron of Chasseurs, and push an active) 
reconoissance on the route to Rhomanish. 

Zaionczek was born November Ist, 1752; he was, therefore, at the period of which we write, 
_-—that is to say, the fourth year of the Republic,—about forty-five years or thezeabouts. His 
' early years were rendered remarkable by being spent amidst the wars of Polish independence, in 
_which he fought under the orders and by the side of Kosciusko after the confederation of 
_ Targowitza, at the foot of which king Stanislaus Augustus had the weakness to put his signa 

ture. Zaionezek bid adieu to the Polish army, and departed for a foreign land with Kos- 
ciusko and Joseph Poniatowski, but at the beginning of the year 1794, an insurrection having 
broken out in Poland, the exiles returned to their native country in spite of their proscription. 
Thus commenced the new struggle in Poland for freedom, as glorious, bloody, and fatal to 
Polish nationality as that of 1791, and that of 1831 afterwards. On the fourth of November 
Warsaw was taken by Souwarrow; Generals Jasinski, Korsack, Paul Grabouski, and Vasnewk, 
being found amongst the killed. Zaionczek was carried off the field apparently dying, and 
expiated in the fortress of Josephstadt for two years, (whence he escaped at the death of 
Catharine) the part he had taken in the struggle for the freedom of his country. Zaionczek, 
exiled from Poland, then went to Fraver—the eternal refuge of the proscribed—a land which 
has given refuge, in turn, to kings and subjects. The noble Pole, having sought employment 
in the republican armies, was sent into Italy in 1797, bearing the rank of General of Brigade: 
he took part in the campaign of the Tyrol with Joubert and my father. When the Egyptian 
campaign was determined upon, and my father was named General-in-Chief of the Cavalry, he 
appointed Zaionczek one of his Generals of Brigade. 

Such had been the life of this Polish patriot, a life of glory and persecution. Like some 
other generals with whom ill luck was proverbial, Zaionczek never returned from a field of 
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battle, never engaged even in a skirmish, without receiving a wound. He could enumerate 
the battles he had fought by his scars. 

Zaionczek placed himself at the head of his hundred Chasseurs, and advanced upon the road 
to Rhamena. He had hardly gone a mile before he perceived nearly five hundred Mamelukes 
advancing. Zaionczek charged and dispersed them. He pursued, but seeing a cloud of sand 


arise, betokening a storm, he halted and returned to Damanhour. The Arabs fled to the desert, 
their constant refuge. 


- 


CHAPTER II. 


Arriving at the house of the Sheik, where the General-in-Chief resided, Zaionczek was 
about to enter, but was stopped by the Aide-de-Camp, Croisier, and General Desaix. 
Bonaparte had with him ** The Little Red Man !” 
Zaionczek enquired who this “‘ Little Red Man” was; but Croisier and Desaix knew nothing 
more of him than that Bonaparte had said to them that he expected ‘The Little Red Man,” 


and that he was to be allowed admission to him instantly on his arrival. ‘* Half an hour after- 
wards,” said they, “a Turk, hardly five feet high, having a red beard and eyebrows, and clad 
in a robe of deep scarlet, presented himself at the gate ; according to the orders given, he was 
introduced to Bonaparte, with whom he is at present.” 

Several general officers now joined the group, for the strange apparition of this unknown 
\and somewhat fantastic being, completely occupied their thoughts. At this moment Bourrienne 
jeame out; as he was the private secretary of Bonaparte, they overwhelmed him with questions 
irespecting ‘‘ the little Red Man,” but Bourrienne, who was ordered to despatch a courier to 
\Kleber, contented himself with replying, ‘‘ He appears to be a Turkish magician, who has 
come to tell our General-in-Chief of the good fortune in store for him.” Saying this, he 
turned on his heel. As might be supposed, such a reply was not sufficient to gratify the 
‘curiosity of the party. Bonaparte’s belief in fatalism was well known; and a conversation 
iensued concerning the prophecies that had been delivered in his infancy, and which promised 
‘him a high fortune. Bonaparte had spoken several times to his intimate friend of his “ ruling 
star:”” this star he alone saw; but all began to believe in its existence. Thus the young officers, 
some of whom could number but twenty to twenty-five years, already generals of brigade or 
division,—under a General-in-Chief of eight and twenty—had, consequently, their dreams of 
high fortune ; they, therefore, determined not to allow “ the Little Red Man” to depart without 


interrogating him, curious to learn whether they were to accompany in his luminous revolution 
the planet of which they were the statellites. When they understood that ‘the Little Red Man” 
|was a magician, they formed a large circle at the door, so that from the positions they had taken, 
|to escape them, he must either fly up in the air or sink down into the earth. “The Little Red 
Man” came out of the General-in-Chief’s quarters. He was just as described. His beard and 
dress perfectly justified the name that had been given him. He did not appear at all surprised 
to see the arrangements made to intercept his path, nor did he seem in the Jeast desirous to 
escape from those who appeared determined to have an interview with him. On the contrary 
|he stopped at the threshold, and calmly contemplated the scene and figures before him. 

| “Citizens,” said he, adopting the mode of address of the time, ‘‘ you wait for me, to detail to 
\you the fate of France, as well as your own. The former I have revealed to your chief, the 
‘latter I will tell to any that will advance.” 

Croisier, Desaix, and Zaionezek darted forward. The rest remained in their places. 

He advanced towards Croisier, who was only an Aide-de-Camp. Croisier stretched out his 
‘hand. The Little Red Man examined it and shook his head. 

“‘Thou art called brave amongst the brave,” said he, ‘and it is true. Nevertheless, there 
will be a day, an hour, a moment, when thy courage will abandon thee, and thou wilt tremble : 
‘thine indecision will influence thy future life.” 

Croisier drew back with smiles of disdain on his lips. 
| The Little Red Man advanced towards Desaix. The young general did not wait for his 
invitation, but put forth his hand at once. 

“Let us salute,” said the Sorcerer, ‘‘ the conqueror of Kehl, who, in fifteen days shall attach 
another victory to his name; three days shall make him immortal, but beware the month of 
June, and avoid the curé of Marengo.” 

“ Thou art obscure enough, my friend,” said Desaix, smiling; ‘‘and how long a time do you 
require for these predictions to be fulfilled?” ‘‘ Two years,” replied the prophet. 
“Very good,” said Desaix; “it is not long, and I can wait.” 

The Little Red Man advanced towards Zaionezek, who held out his hand in turn, 
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“ Ah!” said he, ¢ ‘‘here is a hand I like to look upon; one of those Sinivacics I love to! 
read; a glorious future which it is delightful to attach to a glorious past.” 
“ Indeed, ” said Zaionczek; “this is a promising beginning!” 

“ Ay, and one that will hold out,” replied the Little Red Man. 
** Yes,” said the Pole jestingly, ‘‘ if some ball or bullet does not put a stop to its progress," 
‘In fact,” continued the prophet, ‘ there is ill luck for thee in every volley that is fired. If. 
I reckon rightly thou hast already seven wounds?” ‘ Right!” said Zaionczek. 

“In truth, General, thou hast a right to complain, you have been indeed unlucky—, 
you have thirty years yet to live, twenty fields of battle to encounter, a viceroyalty to; 
attain. Thou art quite right in saying all may be destroyed by a stray ball or wandering 
bullet. I see the danger—it exists, it threatens, but listen ; ; thy destiny is one of those 
which concern not only a family, but a people. Hast thou confidence, Zaionczek ?” 

“In what ?” asked the General. ‘In what I say 
The Pole laughed. ‘ For the past thou hast told me rightly, but my bygone life belongs to, 
Europe, and is not difficult to Jearn ; ; if it is necessary to believe, I do so.” 

‘“‘ Believe then,” said the prophet; ‘“‘ he believes implicitly,” and he extended his hand towards 
the house inhabited by Bonaparte. | 
“Indeed ! what must he believe ?” 
‘“* He must believe my words. As I have told him,” pointing to Croisier, ‘there is a day, an 
hour, a moment, which threatens thy glorious life, that moment passed, thou hast nothing to’ 
fear: but I cannot tell when that moment will come.” 

“Then,” said Zaionczek, “thy information will not be of much use to me.” 
“It will; because I can preserve thee from danger.” 

** And how is that ?”—“‘ Thou shalt see !” | 
The Little Red Man made a signal to a drummer to bring his instrument and put it down; 
he then knelt beside it, and drew from his breast a red inkstank, a red pen, and a strip of parch-' 
ment, upon which he began to write, in an unknown tongue certain words in red ink. ‘“ Take 
this,” said the prophet, rising, and presenting to Zaionczek the precious scroll; “behold the 
talisman that I have promised thee ; take it, always carry it about thee, and under no circum.) 
stance whatever part with it, and thou wilt have nothing to fear—neither balls nor bullets will, 
harm thee.” 

The staff began to laugh at this, and Zaionczek amongst the rest. 

“Then you will not have it?” said the Little Red Man frowning. 

““Yes! yes!” said the General; ‘‘ and you say that 1 must never part with it ?” 

‘* Not an instant.” 

‘“* Neither day nor night?” ‘* Neither day nor night.” 

“* And if perchance I part with it?” | 
** It will become powerless against the peril from which it is intended to preserve thee.” 
| Thanks,” said Zaionczek, turning the talisman over and over again in his hands: “ But) 
what must I give thee for this?” ‘* Believe only, and I shall be rewarded.” | 

The Prophet then made a sign with his hand, that a passage might be opened for him. The! 
staff drew aside with a feeling of superstitious terror, which they could not control, and followed! 
the mysterious figure with their eyes until he disappeared behind an angle of the mansion. | 
None of those who saw him that day ever met him again, Bonaparte excepted. 

CHAPTER Ul. | 

And thus were these prophecies fulfilled :— 

Next day, while Bonaparte was dictating to Bourrienne certain orders which Croisier was in| 
readiness to bear away, the General- in-Chief perceived through the open windows a little troop | 
of Arabs who came with much effrontery to reconnoitre the head quarters of the French army; 
this was the second time the Mamelukes indulged in their impertinence; it rendered the General- 
in-Chief impatient. ‘‘ Croisier,” said he, stopping in the work he was then executing, “take, 
some men and disperse those scoundrels,” 

Croisier departed, taking fifteen troopers with him, and darted off in pursuit of the Arabs. 

The young Aide-de-Camp advanced at the head of his fifteen horsemen, but, whether from 
ignorance of Arab tactics, or whether the superiority of the numbers intimidated Croisier and. 
his men, they charged but ineffectually. In fact, the Arabs retreated with hardly any loss. | 
The Aide-de- Camp, suspecting that they wished to draw him into an ambuscade, in place of 
pursuing, stopped short at the very point when he should have pushed his advantage. This 
hesitation rckindied the courage of the Mamelukes, who, re-forming, charged in their turn, | 
‘and the little band fled before them. | 
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Bonaparte grew pale as death! His thin lips were pinched up and quivered with passion. 
He put his hand, with a mechanical movement, on the hilt of his sabre, and as if his Aide-de- 
Camp could hear him, shouted with a husky voice—‘ Forward ! forward !—Charge !—What 
are they about ?” 

With a movement of terrific anger, he closed the window. The next moment Croisier 

entered ; he came to announce that the Arabs had disappeared. He found the General-in- 

‘Chief alone. Hardly had the door been closed when the voice of Bonaparte was heard. What 
took place between them no one can tell; it is only known that the young man was in tears 
when he came out, saying, ‘‘ Well, since he doubts my courage—lI will seek death wherever it 
is to be found.” 

During ten months, at Chebreisse, at the Pyramids, at Jaffa, Croisier did all that he could to 
keep his word. But the brave young general had but to cast himself into the midst of danger, 
and danger disappeared ; he coveted death, but death would not accept him. At length they 
came before St. Jean D’Acre ; three assaults took place; at each of these Croisier, who accom- 
panied the General-in-Chief to the trenches, was exposed like the poorest soldier, but it seemed 
as if he had made a bargain with the balls and bullets—the more Croisier exposed himself, the 
more invulnerable did he seem. Every time Bonaparte blamed him for his temerity, and threatened 
to send him back to France if he persisted in his rashness. At length the assault of May 10th 
\arrived. At five o’clock in the morning the General-in-Chief was in the trenches. Croisier 
‘accompanied him, This was to be a decisive assault. Either before night the city was to be 

taken or the siege raised. Croisier would have, perhaps, no other occasion to meet death like a 
soldier; he therefore resolved not to lose the opportunity. Without the least necessity he 
mounted a battery, exposing himself completely to the fire of the English. Of course, he 
became a mark for all shots—the human target was not eighteen paces from the walls. Bona- 
parte saw him. Since that fatal day, when he let loose upon him his terrible anger, he 
perceived that the young man, struck to the heart, only wished to die. This despair of: the 
brave young general, more than once had touched him profoundly, and he had often endeav- 
oured, by kind words and praises, to make him forget the language of complaint that had escaped 
his lips. But Croisier only smiled sadly, and made no reply. 

Bonaparte, who was examining certain works that had been delayed, turned round and per- 
ceived him at the top of the battery. 

“Croisier !—what do you there still? Come down—I command you! that is not your place.” 

At these words, seeing that the stubborn young man moved not, he advanced to compel him 
to descend by force. But at the moment he stretched out his arms, the youth staggered, and 
fell back exclaiming, ‘‘ It is done!” On raising him it was found that his leg was broken ! 

“ This has been longer in coming than I expected,” said he, as they bore him to the camp. 

Bonaparte sent to him his own surgeon, who did not consider amputation necessary. He 
hoped not only to save the life of the brave young General but his limb also. 
| When the siege was raised Bonaparte gave the most particular orders that the wounded man 
should not suffer from inattention. They placed him on a litter, and sixteen men, eight to 
carry him and eight as a relief, bore him along alternately. 

But between Gaza and Arych, Crosier died. Thus the first prediction of the Little Red Man 
was fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Let us now follow the fate of Desaix. 

Desaix, after performing wonders at the Pyramids, after having received from the Arabs 
themselves the title of “‘ Sultan Juste,” quitted Egypt, and passed into Europe, where Bonaparte 
had preceded him. 

The man of destiny followed the course of the predicted fortune. He had passed the 18th 
\Brumaire, he was first consul: he now thought of the throne! A great battle would give it to 
him. Bonaparte decided that this new Pharsalia should take place on the plains of Marengo. 
\Desaix rejoined the first Consul at Serivia: Bonaparte received him with open arms, and con- 
ifided to him a division, with orders to march upon San-Guiliano. 

On the 14th June, at five o’clock in the morning, the Austrian guns awoke Bonaparte, and 
'Bithe battle of Marengo commenced,—a battle lost and regained in a single day. 

The details of this strange conflict are well known ; it was lost in three hours and won in 
five. For four hours the French army was retreating—it gave way step by step, but it did give 
vay. What Bonaparte was waiting for none knew: but seeing him returning at intervals to 
Bm Guiliano, every one believed he was waiting for something. All at once an Aide-de-Camp | 
|B «rived in breathless haste to announce that a division appeared on the heights of San Guiliano. 
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Bonaparte breathed freely: it is Desaix and victory ! Bonaparte drew his sword, which that 
day had not left its scabbard—(the same sabre which at the end of the campaign he gave to his 
brother Jerome, to console him for not having been with him) and stretching out his arms he 
exclaimed, “ Halt !” | 

This electric word, this word so long waited for, ran to the front of the line, and all stopped. | 
At the same moment Desaix arrived at full gallop at the head of his division: Bonaparte shewed | 
him the plain covered with corpses, the whole army in retreat, and at three hundred toises from | 
them the consular guard, who, to obey the order given, stood like a wall of granite. When the’ 
eyes of his companion in arms had glanced at one wing, and then at the other, they were cast 
from our army to those of the enemy. 

‘ Well,” said Bonaparte, ‘‘ What think you of the battle ?” 

“T think that it is lost,” said Desaix, pulling out his watch ; “but it is only three o’clock, and 
we have time to gain another.” 

“That is also my advice,” replied Bonaparte. 

When passing in front of the line, ‘‘ Comrades,” he exclaimed, in the midst of the bullets 
which flew around him and his horse, “‘ we have retired far enough; the moment is now come 
to march forward! Forward! then, and do not forget that it is my custom to sleep on the 
battle field.” Then arose cries from all sides of ‘‘ Vive Bonaparte, Vive le Premier Consul !” 
and the exclamation was lost only amidst the noise of the drums which beat to the charge. 

Desaix bowed to Bonaparte, and when quitting him bid him “adieu.” 

‘Why adieu ?” inquired the First Consul. 

“‘ Because during the two years I was in Egypt,” said Desaix, smiling with a melancholy air, 
“the balls and bullets of Europe did not know me.” This, Desaix said aloud, but with a 
suppressed voice he repeated the words of the Little Red Man—‘ Beware the month of June 
and avoid the Curé of Marengo.” 

The orders of Bonaparte were followed, as soon as given. By a single movement of the 
troops, they had adopted the offensive throughout the line; the fusilade crackled—the cannon 
roared—the terrible charge was accompanied by the Marseillaise ; a battery erected by Marmont 
was unmasked and vomited forth its fire; Kellerman darted forward at the head of three thou- 
sand Cuirassiers, and the earth trembled under the heavy gallop of the iron-clad cavalry, 
Desaix, whose soul was kindled into enthusiasm by the noise of cannon and smell of smoke, 
leaped over the ditches, cleared the hedges, and soon arrived at a little eminence where he 
turned round to see if his division followed him. At that moment a shot fired from the skirts 
of a thicket struck Desaix in the heart, and he fell without pronouncing a single word ! 

This was on the 14th of June, and it is said that the fatal shot was fired by the Curé of 
| Marengo. Thus the second prediction of the Little Red Man was accomplished! 


CHAPTER V. 

Let us now learn the fate of Zaionczek. 

Zaionczek was left in Egypt; he learnt the tidings of the death of Croisier at St. Jean 
D’Acre, and that of Desaix at Marengo, and that the wizard’s prediction had been so far 
fulfilled to the very letter. He began to understand the real value of his talisman. Without 
saying anything to his friends on the subject, he had it bound round with black ribbon, and 
from the day he heard of the death of Desaix he suspended it round his neck. 

After the capitulation signed with England for the evacuation of Egypt,—a capitulation to 
which Zaioczek was opposed—the patriot Pole never visited France. In 1805 he commanded 
a division at the camp of Bolougne, afterwards in the army of Germany. In 1808 the Poles, 
having rekindled their-hopes of recording their independence, gathered together from all parts 
of the earth where they were dispersed. In fact, the treaty of Tilsit reassembled the wrecks 
of ancient Poland, out of which was formed the duchy of Warsaw. Zaionczek then received 
parts of the imperial gifts, and a domain was assigned to him in the palatinate of Kalisz. But 
this was not the high fortune which had been promised him by the Egyptian predictions. 
Napoleon had done for Zaionczek only as he had rewarded a hundred others, and a domain was 
not avice royalty. Nevertheless, it must be to'd that such good fortune had attended Zaionczek 
from 1798 to 1811, that this once mark for the bullet (who could not formerly appear amidst 
the firing without being wounded) did not receive even a scratch during the whole thirteen 
years. The fact was that Zaionczek had the utmost faith and confidence in his talisman, and 
never let it leave his presence. The war with Russia was declared, and three Polish divisions 
were formed; the first under the orders of Poncatowski, the second under Zaionczek, the third 


under Dombrouski. 
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| Zaionezek took a part in the battles of Witepsk, Smolensko, and Moscow. Throughout, the 
‘same good fortune attended him; balls pierced his clothes, cannon-shot whistled in his ears, 
bullets tore up the earth under his horse’s feet, but Zaionczek appeared invulnerable. Then 
‘came the retreat. Zaionczek assisted in all the circumstances of that disastrous movement. His 
soldiers, warmer clothed than ours during the Russian winter—a season so like their own, 
_endured cold, privation, and hunger better than ours. Notwithstanding his sixty years, Zaion- 
\ezek presented, as the prophet of Damanhour had said, an example to all of strength, devoted- 
‘ness, and courage, passing successfully through Viasma, Smolensko, and Orcha; sustaining 
| privation and braving the bullets of Kutosoff and the lances of Platoff, without appearing to 
‘suffer those frightful results which decimated the rest of the army. Without having received the 
| slightest injury, on the evening of the 25th Nov., he arrived safely on the banks of the Beresina. 
| There his soldiers—for Zaionczek had many while other leaders had but few left—there his 
soldiers seized upon a house in the village of Stredzianka. During three weeks Zaionczek had 
‘slept only on the snow, enveloped in a cloak ; now he stretched himself upon a bed of straw, and 
under the shelter of a roof. The night was full of anxiety. The enemy was encamped upon 
the opposite bank ; the whole of one of the divisions of the enemy, commanded by General 
|Tchaplitz, was there to defend the passage. To cross over by force appeared almost impossible ; 
jbut from the very commencement of the campaign so many apparently impossible things had 
been effected, that every miracle was to be relied upon. At five o’clock General Eblé arrived 
\with his pontooneers and waggons, filled with wheel tires, which were formed into clamps, the 
last resource of the army being to build a bridge over the muddy Beresina, the waters of which 
having latterly so greatly encreased as to be no longer fordable. This bridge, then, was the only 
_passage by which the Emperor could return with his army to France. A cannon ball might 
‘break this bridge and all would be lost! They had on the heights thirty pieces of cannon 
‘opposed to them in battery. Eblé and his pontooneers descended into the river, the water was 
‘up to their necks. They worked by the light of the enemy’s watch fires, and within musket 


shot of almost all the Russian out-posts. Every blow of the hammer might be heard as far as 
‘the head quarters at Taplitz. 

| At midnight Murat awakened Zaionczek. The king of Naples and the Polish General con- 
versed ten minutes together, when Murat galloped off. Napoleon waited for daylight in one of 
the houses which stood on the banks of the river. He would not go to bed. Murat entered 
and found him up. 

“ Sire,” said he, “ your majesty has, without doubt, examined well the position of the enemy.” 

“Yes,” replied the Emperor. 

“Your Majesty has then observed that a passage under the fire of a division twice the strength 
of ours, is impracticable?” ‘* Nearly so.” 

“ And what has your majesty decided upon?” ‘ Passing over.” 

“We are all to remain here until the last ?”’ ‘‘ Perhaps so, but we have not the choice of a road.” 

“Not for an army, but there is for five hundred men.” 

“What would you say?” “ That I have been to confer with Zaionczek.” 

“And what then?” ‘* Zaionezek responds to your majesty, if you will trust to his Poles. 
He knows a practicable ford and roads unknown to the Russians themselves ; in five days he 
will be with your majesty, at Wilna.” 

“And the army?” ‘ That will be best, but your majesty will be saved.” 

“This would be a flight and not a retreat.” 

“ Murat, I will remain with the army, for the army has remained with me; our destiny must 
be in common: I will perish with it, or it shall be saved with me! I pardon you for this pro- 
position, Murat, but it is all that I can do.” Thus saying, the Emperor turned his back upon 
his brother-in-law. 

Murat approached him to make another offer. 

“T have said,” replied Napoleon, turning away his head, in accents which with him admitted 
ofno reply. Murat retired. But he forgot to tell Zaionczek that Napoleon refused the propo- 
tition which he had made him. 

At three o’clock Zaionczek awoke, but at that hour, perceiving nothing new had taken place 
at head quarters, he again threw himself on his straw bed and fell asleep. At day-break an 
Aide-de-Camp awoke him by entering hurriedly into his chamber. Zaionczek sprung up, sup- 
posing that it was the enemy about to attack him, and according to his custom put his hand to 
his neck to assure himself that his talisman was there. During the night one of the strings that 
fastened it, had become loosened. Zaionczek called his valet and ordered him to sew it again. 


During this time the Aide-de-Camp related the cause of his hasty entrance. 
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The enemy was in full had been deceived by a that the 
Emperor had made towards Oukaholda.—Tchaplitz retired as if to give us a passage. This 
could hardly be believed. Zaionczek, without once thinking of his talisman, darted out of the 
house, and called for his horse, determined to observe the opposite banks of the river. His horse 
being brought, he leaped upon it, and went towards the place whre the Emperor was. In less 
than ten minutes he had joined him. What the Aide-de-Camp had said was true enough. 

The enemy’s bivouacs were abandoned, and ‘their fires extinguished. ‘The tail of a long 
column winding its way towards Borizoff could be perceived in the distance. A single regiment 
only remained with a dozen pieces of cannon, which one by one were horsed, then quitting their |} | » 
position, retired. One of the last artillery-men seeing a conspicuous group assembled, pointed| | 4 
his gun before retreating. He fired. The ball fell amidst the party assembled. Zaionczek and 
his horse rolled at the feet of the Emperor. A rush was made towards the fallen: the horse 
was killed, Zaionezek had his knee broken. It was the first wound he had received during four. 
teen years! The Emperor summoned Larrey to attend him, being unwilling to trust his old/f| 4 
companion in arms to the care of any but this skillful and illustrious surgeon. There or at\f} ¢ 
Tivoli, at the Pyramids, at Marengo, at Austerlitz, at Friedland, Larrey, always ready, ran to i 
succour the wounded. Zaionczek and he, were old friends. Larrey examined the wound, and 
judged amputation to be indispensable. Larrey was not a man of ingenious preparation, he|f}| ,, 
| went straight to the point at once, upon the field of battle; surgeons have no time for fine J };, 

speeches ; ‘the dying were waited upon to prevent their departing. He held out his hand to, i 
Zaionczek. ‘ Courage, my old companion,” said he, “and we will disencumber you of this | 
| useless limb, which, without doing so, will soon disencumber you of us.’ It 

“Is there no other mode of saving me?” asked the wounded man. “ Look yourself and judge,” | ,,, 

“The fact is that it is in a bad state; but we will do the thing in a friendly way; for all the 
rest of the world it takes us three minutes—for you, it shall be done in two,” and Larrey began tie 


to turn up the sleeves of his uniform. a 
‘One moment, one moment,” cried Zaionezek, perceiving his valet de chamber, who ran J 4, 
towards him. ‘‘Oh my master, my poor master,” exclaimed the domestic, weeping. the 
talisman,” asked Zaionczek. Ah! why let it quit you 
“‘T follow your advice. I have done wrong. Return it to me.’ is 


“Come, general, are you ready ?” asked Larrey. “ One minute, one minute, my dear friend,” |f 41, 
and Zaionczek again fastened his talisman round his neck. It was tied tightly on by his valet, | re 
| * Now I am ready to go in.” | eh 

A flag was spread over the wounded man; four soldiers holding the corners of this temporary |}! 14, 
tent, for the wind blew keenly, and the snow as it fell froze upon his skin. Larrey forbid a) jo, 
word to be spoken. Notwithstanding the difficulty of his position, the operator succeeded in ‘pre 
taking off the leg in barely two minutes. ho} 

Napoleon ordered Zaionczek to be carried over the river upon one of the first rafts set afloat. |} p, 
He arrived on the other side safely, The Poles relieved each other in carrying their wounded |} op, 
leader on a litter. The operation having been skilfully performed, Zaionczek escaped all those |} oy, 
accidents to be feared under such circumstances. During thirteen days the soldiers bore their |} joy 
general, braving, for his sake, the cold and hunger rather than abandon him; the other sick | 44, 
were left to perish. On the thirteenth day they entered Wilsed. Then the route became such, |} the 
that there was no longer any possibility of following the track of the army. The wounded gil 
general desired his companions to leave him, They placed him in a house where the Russians |} of ; 
found him on their arrival. Hardly had Alexander learnt the high capture made, than he ordered |} arp 
the greatest care to be taken of the prisoner. col 

Zaionczek remained at Wilna until he completely recovered. The treaty of Paris having been } inn, 
signed, Alexander gave orders to recognise the Polish army, the command of which he confided |} y 
to the grand Duke Constantine. Zaionczek was appointed General of Infantry. One year | ang 
afterwards, a portion of Poland having been ceded to Russia, it was raised into a kingdom. | no 
Alexander, who hoped to have given liberty to his whole empire, wished to make an essay in I the 
giving a constitution to Poland. To make himself popular to his new subjects, Zaionczek was |f f)) | 
named Lieutenant General. Eleven years afterwards, on the 28th of July, 1826, Zaionczek lea 
died a Viceroy, when Constantine, brother to the Emperor, was General in Chief to ‘the army. 

The illustrious old man, in the midst of honours and dignities, attained the age of seventy-four | = 
years. Thus was accomplished the last prediction of the ‘‘ Little Red Man.” 

The talisman that preserved him was left by will to his daughter, and was carefully preserved f° 
| in the family, with the prediction, which is perpetuated in remembrance. Jai hii 
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HOUSEHOLD HOPES. 


BY BENJAMIN TRUESTEEL, ESQ. 


Look at that happy group passing through the church porch! there is no loudness, not even 
a laugh—and yet each face beams with joyousness; pleasure seems to overflow, and yet all are 
staid, subdued, and silent in their happiness. Look at that lady in particular, the one now in| 
front of the clergyman ; how modest yet how confident ; yielding yet trustful ; almost wan with 
doubt, and at the same moment radiant in the light of hope! How beautiful is her joy—how 
ecstatic even the repose which shades her features, half-hiding, half-revealing, the twinkling 
rays that sparkle from each eye! Is it not worth while, ye sighing maidens and ye joyless 
swains, to undergo the same ritual, to feel and to possess a like chaste and perfect feeling—to 
share that dream of love, to live that day of trustingness ? Sweet is the delirium which can thus 
affect the emotions of the human heart, which can raise them in playful fondness from the breast, 
and yet send them from the eye in drops of sadness, a sadness which is not sorrow, but a 
mixture of all the high and pure and holy feelings which nestle among the affections to all 
creatures given. ‘‘ Yes,” methinks we hear a chorus of girlish tongues reply ; ‘‘ yes, were our 
lives to be one unbroken wedding-day, we would endure the tears for the pleasure of having them 
wiped away by a kindly hand. But sorrow lies deep below: disappointment and regret, toil 
and vexation, all are mixed with those contending feelings, and their day of mastery will come. 
It is a fearful thing to wed: it is more dreadful still to rue your marriage vow: it is either 
| weeping madness, or utter recklessness, to those who wake from such a dream.” 

Sublime philosophy! It looks well, sounds pretty ; but, like beauty itself, its whole strength 
lies on the surface. Let us probe this doctrine somewhat closely ; let us see of what it consists, 
and test it, if possible, by the unanswerable illustrations of example. Some men and all women 
enter upon matrimony with the expectation of being comfortable and something more during 
the remainder of their natural lives. An understanding is mutually agreed on between the high 
os parties that every thing will be done by each for the happiness and advantage of 
both. Some gentlemen, more fluent of speech and pliant of limb than others, get down upon 
their knees, and pour forth adjurations at a high temperature of fervency, and a few ladies, very 
credulous and very willing to be deceived, accept all the bombast as gospel; but when this 
chaff is judiciously winnowed, there remains only the average quantity of wheat,—that is, the 
/most talkative and the most bashful, by word, or look, or magic sign, promise an equal quantity of 
\love and duty ; and the maiden, whether anxious or otherwise to change her state, gives equal 
promise of her duty and her love. It is this mutual promising and believing which produces the 
hopeful joy of the marriage day ; without such fore-knowledge and belief, the ceremony would 
‘be all surprise and doubt; the trembling of the bride would be unsoftened by the assurance of 
one caress—the sheepishness of the bridegroom would be unredeemed by one thought of gener- 
ous kindliness. It is this mutual hope which throws its halo over the lover’s vows and bridal 
joys: it is the belief that these hopes shall not pass away without due fulfilment that tempts the 
adventurer on what too often proves a stormy sea, on which the clouds frown darkly, and in which 
‘the tempest heaves in the mad havoe of destruction and despair. But why do the clouds that 
'gild and shade the matrimonial horizon lose their lustrous beauty—why does the glassy surface 
of that clear summer sea heave up darkly and in rage—why are homely hopes jeoparded—why 
are they driven from the yearner’s heart? Can affliction, penury, or even death change one 
colour of love’s rainbow, if it ever shone truly, or was looked on by eyes that loved the light of 
innocence, of faithfulness, or any one of the ennobling qualities which bring us near the angels ? 


d 


We have seen sorrow tear the proud man’s heart, and beheld a gay bright being, clad in song 
and gladness, pine to the lowest verge in grief; but even then, stricken as they were, they could 
not upbraid each other; they clung even more closely, in melancholy fondness, and trusted all 
the same. The loss of children, of fortune, of friends, may cast a gloom around the once cheer- 
ful hearth, may depress the aspiring expectation, and sadden all that used to mingle in our 

leasures-; but no such affliction can make a loving wife less dutiful, can take the glory from 

er brow, and make her less lovely, less worshipped, less the harbinger of hope: no such affliction 
can crush the fondness of a truly manly heart, or make him for a moment lose the memory of 
Jconnubial comfort. Such afflictions endear the memory of better days and calmer hours ; they 

compel us to look in upon ourselves, they teach, they console, they prophesy ; and the house- 
Jhold hopes which sprung like flowers on the marriage day bloom fresh and beautiful as then— 
{they are still as redolent of delight, stili ours, still there, constant and true as love itself. 
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Poverty is a fearful thing, that is, poverty which exertion cannot baffle, poverty that has 
dried up the sluices of industry, and stricken with incurable palsy the hand which fain would 
have withstood it, which would have gathered strength the more it overcame. It is a dreadful 
thing to see the demon staring at us through our children’s eyes, while their thin wan cheeks, 
and shrivelled limbs, bear too sad record of our low estate. But if it is the work of Providence, 
not the result of folly or of crime, fearful and dreadful as it is, it cannot shake the confidence of 
affection, it cannot remove the bulwark of that hope which stands secure amidst the wreck and 
desolation of all bodily ailments. No: the poor are happy, and “love's consenting star,” like 
that which shone one eve on Bethlehem, sheds its brightest sparks on the meek and lowly. A 
man whose marriage hopes remain unbroken, though stricken, shivering, and houseless, is not 
miserable—the heart may sing while the body pineth. 

Although neither man nor woman, in the flush of their marriage sweets, look to disease or death, 
yet when they intervene, and break through the prospect of a course of happy years, they know 
that it is not such visitation which grieves the heart—it is not such things that have made them 
careless, hopeless, thoughtless of the morrow, fearful to look forward, afraid of what is past, 
Where is beauty loveliest, where is constancy most fervent? It is at the bed of sickness, when, 
watching to the last, hopeful even in death. Even when the silver chord is broken, and that 
life snapped on which hung promises like pearls round the fairy’s neck, the proud consciousness 
of having done our duty extracts the sting from grief, and enables the mourners to behold the 
morning sun of new delights and duties shining over the shadowed scene, and illuminating the 
wreck of home with the little loveable beings that are each a portrait and a monument of the 
departed. It is not, therefore, even death that makes home vacant of pleasures, or drives from 
it all hope of a better day. 

What is it then that makes home a place only existing in a poet’s imagination, a thing to be 
talked of but never seen, to pass before us in a dream but never to be enjoyed? It is something 
more of shame than sorrow: it is those small and unimportant trifles which first ruffle and then 
sour the temper—it is that worse than madness, that poor paltry foolishness which permits the 
opinions of others to regulate our conduct, which permits the intrusion of intermeddling neigh- 
bours, which encourages us to pass the time at other firesides than our own. These things are 
not evil in themsclves, but they are like the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which rose on 
the sea of Samaria; they spread, and grow, and darken, and burst in storm and rage. Which is 
the home of the gossip,—her own or her neighbour's house? Which is the home of the spend- 
thrift,—his own or the ale-house? ‘“ People cannot be always at home; they would get tired 
of their wife if they were always with her ;” these and such other phrases are passed with amazing 
alacrity, and are accepted more readily than sovereigns, without weighing or examination, And 
yet, what a small amount of thought would prove them incorrect. Let a man who really may 
have some cause to complain of household disappointments calculate how much of his waking 
time is passed beneath his own roof, how much of advice is expended on his wife, how much of 
investigation he makes into the growing knowledge of his children; and when he has done s0, 
let him look at some couple or other he may call foolishly fond—at some man, for instance, who 
goes straight home of an evening, and is sure to meet with his wife and children in the park on 
Sunday afternoon—ten to one but that man hasa better coat, a genteeler wife, and more neatly 
attired children than any one of his mates at the same income. Aye, and he has a lighter heart, 
a happier home; joy sits down with him at table, pleasure blows his winter fire, and hope, like 
an unseen lamp, sheds its mild and mellow lustre on all the adornments of his hearth. Full as 
his heart, it expands with its own excess of satisfaction, and every coming day and year, instead 
of being to him a weariness, are full of promise of livelier and more lasting ease, are fraught 
with those intense emotions which speech cannot explain, and the gifted mind alone can 
appreciate, 

Nor is this true and natural enjoyment the result of labour or of toilsome thought. It springs 
at once, of its own accord, from the mere fulfilment of the marriage promise—it is the child of 
truth, the exceeding great reward of a vow faithfully fulfilled. And were all parties, even those} 
at this moment the most discordant, to repeat to themselves the solemn oath they made to each 
other at the altar, were they nightly to inquire of themselves whether or not they had fulfilled 
its obligations, and were they, with their morning duties, to resolve to follow out the path that} 
oath indicated, not another day would elapse ere peace would come stealing in around their 
hearts, dispensing its healing influence over each troubled thought, and softening and subduing 
every expression which fiery haste or passion’s force might otherwise have vomited. They 
would then see that those golden hopes which hung around their bridal blessedness were not 
merely dreams of a raptured moment, but the stable and sure result of human love when ordina- 
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rily attended to. They would see that with half the labour to make each other comfortable which 
they too frequently exert on trivial objects, from which no good can follow, would secure all 
love could imagine or hope desire—they would make their lives one universal holiday, one long 
and pleasant bridal vow! They would dwell, as it were, in the church's porch, and the feelings 
which then and there delighted would be their portion evermore. All ye who doubt, whether 
sighing wife or scowling husband, make but the attempt in earnest, devote yourselves to the 
short discipline of a week, and certain we are that you wake to a new and better life, and add us 
to the list of your most trustworthy friends, for as such only do we seek to be considered. 


THE VILLAGE SPIRES OF ENGLAND. 


Around the wanderer's varied path Why should those gates be sternly closed, 
They gather as they stand, Where the green church-yard lies; 

A holy beauty of their own, Where musing footsteps still should haunt, 
Within our pleasant land! And holy thoughts arise ? 

Amidst the stately woods of yore, Those thoughts are for our fellow-men— 
Where silent Years have rolled, For all, and who should bar 

The village spires of England rise, The path that leads the thirsting heart 
The hallowed fanes of old! Where the pure fountains are ? 

By streamlet lone and quiet dale, What though the lowly village church 
On many a distant mead, Too lightly some may heed; 

The voiceless warning haunting there, The hallowed fancies lingering there 
The sternest heart might heed. Shall never vainly plead— 


The warning of the hoary past— Shall twine the human heart about, 


Of all, each olden pile, And angel prompters be; 
Records of high and ancient deed To guard the erring soul within; 
Wrought in our English isle! 


Oh! leave the church-yard free! 

Of those who reared the mould'ring walls, M—y M. 
And midst their shadows lie, 

And worked those glorious deeds of old, Feb. 11th, 1048. 
Whose memory cannot die. 


VERSES 


ADDRESSED TO DON RODRIGO CALDERON, SECRETARY OF THE DUKE OF LERMA, MINISTER OF PHILIP THE THIRD. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


Still hurrying, restless rivulet, And night by night, and day by day, 
A nobler stream to be, Thy waters vigil keep, 

Uncertain of thy course as yet-— _ No pausing on thy onward way, 
The river or the sea; And for thy stream no sleep. 

To end amidst its tumults hurled, Is not thy frenzy sated yet ? 

Like men within their deep—the world. Has that loud voice not one regret ¢ 

The distant spring, that gave thee birth, Didst deem, when straining for the goal, 
Thy smallest wave might fill, (A toil no respite gave,) 

Yet, would-be monarch of the earth ! Where'er these noisy waters roll, 
Thou art a streamlet still; They'd wear for thee a grave? 

A ruined channel soon to be, While struggling for an empty name, 

Spent with thine own wild energy. To duild thyself a barren fame. 

A moment stay thy headlong course, Alas! too late the truth is known, 
To list the muser's speech; Thy fate draws nearer still; 

And murmuring of thy wasted force, A fairer should have been thine own, 
A warning lesson teach. Child of the mountain rill! 

Ah, no! thy wavelets careless cast Than thus to hasten to thy fall, 


Aside that moral to the last. Uncared for, and unloved by all. M—y M. 
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THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN BRITAIN. 


BY AN EDUCATIONALIST. 
(Continued from our last. ] 


The twelfth century is to be regarded as the age of the institution of Universities in Europe, 
although the principal seats of learning had existed for a long period antecedent to this in a dif- 
ferent form, as is instanced by the Universities of Bologna, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Cambridge, 

It is curious to trace the origin of our public Universities. We have already seen that Oxford 
was indebted for its origin to Alfred the Great. Of the University of Cambridge, in the year 
1109, (Henry,) Peter of Blois, in his Continuation of the History of Ingulphus, writes, that 
“ Joffrid, Abbot of Croyland, sent to his manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Master Gisle- 
bert, his fellow monk, and professor of theology, with three other monks, who had followed him 
into England; who, being very well instructed in philosophical theorems, and other primitive 
sciencies, went every day to Cambridge, and having hired a certain public barn, taught the 
sciences openly, and in a little time collected a great concourse of scholars.” He afterwards 
adds, “ from this little fountain, which hath swelled into a great river, we now behold the city of 
God made glad, and all England rendered fruitful by many teachers and doctors issuing from 
Cambridge, after the likeness of the Holy Paradise.” 

We need not enter here more at large, into the species of learning taught at this period,—its 
classing into departments, and its division into sciences; or into a consideration of the retarda- 
tion occasioned by the want of books. Although a view of the subject would not be without 
interest, it might lead us into a disquisition beside the question under consideration. 

Although many endowments were made prior to the Reformation, the greater number of 
them originated in the sixteenth century ; during which era the cause of education was much 
promoted. St. Paul’s School, Christ’s Hospital, (the Blue Coat School.) the Westminster and 
Merchant Tailors’ Free Schools may be particularized as having been instituted in this century. 

In the reign of Edward VI. it appears that the clergy of Great Allhallows; St. Andrew, 
Holborn; St. Peter, Cornhill ; and St. Mary, Colechurch, addressed the king and the parlia- 
ment, requesting that Grammar Schools should be established in their respective parishes. The 
prayer of this petition being complied with, other schools of a similar nature were subsequently 
instituted in other of the metropolitan, and afterwards in the country parishes. Schools were also 
founded and endowed by private individuals ; gratuitous education thus became popularized, and 
extended itself over the country. The species of education given in these schools was de- 
scribed as instruction ‘in learning and good manners ;”’ “in religion and other good literature ;” 
or the children were directed to be ‘‘ piously educated ;” or ‘‘ freely and carefully taught and 
instructed,” from which the ideas then entertained upon the kind of education to be bestowed 
upon the youth of our country may be judged. 

It was the desire of Cranmer to see grammar schools founded in every shire in England. 
These schools, however, were not generally established till more than a century after this 
primate’s death. 

But these schools, although they exhibit the gradually but generally increasing interest taken 
in the matter of education, were available only to the higher slates of the community. 

We shall not pause here to remark upon the beneficial effects of the Reformation, and the 
abolition of the monasteries, in the general enlightenment of the people; norshall we dwell upon the 
laxity of manners and morals consequent upon the unlicensed era of the Restoration, further than 
to observe that the interests of the poorer classes were grossly neglected, and that their condition 
again relapsed into one of worse than barrenness—indeed to one almost amounting to barbarity. 
So obvious indeed was this, that Mr. Needham, in his discourse concerning schools and school- 
masters, published in 1663, says, ‘‘ It must needs pity any Christian heart to see the little dirty 
infantry which swarms up and down the alleys and lanes with curses and ribaldry in their 
mouths, and other rude behaviour, as if they were intended to put off their humanity and 
degenerate into brutes,” and adds, ‘‘the public have their part in this guilt and neglect ; little 
has been done, and that little too has been so little looked after and observed.” To remedy 
these evils, Mr. Needham proposed that it should be the duty of the parish clerk to teach all 
the children of the parish, and that he should have a salary for that purpose. He also desired 
to stipulate that no one should be allowed to keep a private school. 
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But these evils may be said to have partially wrought their own cure, inasmuch as they 
caused great voluntary exertions to be made, in order to counteract the corrupt principles that 

revailed, and to produce a reformation in the manners of the people. With this intent societies 
of different descriptions were formed. 

The first of these, of which we have any direct account, was the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge,” which was instituted in 1698, and the ‘ Jesuits’ Grammar School,” in 
Westminster, formed in the year previous. 

The first proceedings of the Christian Knowledge Society were directed to “the setting up 
of Charity Schools for the instruction of poor children in the knowledge and practise of the 
Christian religion, as professed and taught in the Church of England.’ About this time, 
besides the school established in Westminster, (as the inscription still over it testifies, in the 
year 1696, the first charity school, strictly so termed, established in this country) others were 
also founded in St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and Norton Falgate. 

In the year 1709, another society, called the ‘“‘St. Ann’s Society” was instituted, for the 
purpose of instructing and clothing poor children of all classes, The society is at the present 
time one of the most flourishing, useful, and well conducted of any in London. 

In 1738 the Grey Coat and Blue Coat Schools (still extant) were established in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. 

The general instruction given in these schools was of a very simple character, being for the 
most part restricted merely to reading, writing, and accounts. In some of the parochial schools 
subsequently established, superior instruction was afforded, the children being taught various 
useful branches of trade and occupation, such as were likely to be of advantage to them in after 
life. Thus, in a school at Lambeth, it appears that the boys were employed one-half the day 
in spinning yarn, and the girls in sewing and knitting alternately. In a school at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, navigation was taught to thirty, afterwards (1740) increased to forty children. Ina 
school in St. Martin’s in the Fields, one-third of the boys were employed in daily labour, so 
that they all worked two days a-week in rotation. Correct notions seem to a certain extent, at 
this time, to have been entertained, as to the species of education which it is desirable to bestow 
on the humbler classes of society. Thus the Bishop of St. Asaph, in a sermon delivered in 
1741, describes the occupation in which the children are instructed, as follows: They are, says 
he, “destined to and engaged in the lowest class of labour; the plough and the spade are put 
into the hands of some; others are sent to sea; several are engaged in laborious mechanical 
employments, and many are placed in families as the meanest servants.” Three years previous 
to this declaration the trustees of the schools of St. Andrew, Holborn, addressed a circular to. 
“all farmers, gardeners, and other occupiers of land in England,” in which they stated their 
disposition ‘‘to do all in their power to render their charity children useful to the public,” 
to which intent they proposed to ‘bind boys apprentice for seven years, to learn husbandry, 
and girls for five years, to do household work.” Among other things which, at that time, it was 
thought desirable to teach, the art of drawing was somewhat strongly insisted upon, on the plea 
of its beneficial tendency—particularly in improving the figure and ‘fancy of patterns.’ It 
was urged* ‘that in France the very poorest of the children are all taught to draw; and that 
the benefits of that branch of skill are very great; for it not only multiplies persons capable of 
drawing patterns, and thereby lessens the expense to the manufacturer, but likewise greatly 
assists in the performance of the work itself; as a workman who can himself draw a pattern, 
will finish with greater truth and greater despatch any given pattern, whether drawn by his own 
or by another hand. And that not only in this and similar branches of manufacture, but in 
several other cases, drawing might be of great use, and in none could it do any mischief. The 
carpenter, the smith, the mason, and many other inferior laborious employments would be use- 
fully improved by this piece of knowledge. It might also be of great use in a moral way, as 
amethod of governing the children ; this branch of learning being dispensed as a reward to the 
most regular, diligent, and best behaved boys, and would certainly furnish to many of them an 
innocent and improving exercise, very proper to engage some of those vacant hours when they 
do not attend school.” 

The same may be said, as to their moral tendency, of many other branches of useful and 
agreeable instruction. Singing of late years has been introduced into the system of moral 
training with very beneficial effect in the Prussian, Dutch, and German schools. It has also 
been partially introduced into this country, and into the schools of the Glasgow Educational 


* Sermon by Bishop of St. Asaph, preached in 1741. 
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Society, where “ the children are practised in such psalmody as is appropriate to the devotional 
services of the household. The routine of school discipline is also beneficially interrupted at 
the point where weariness and disorder ensue, by an exercise which diffuses new energy and 
harmony through the school. The children march into the school from the garden, the work- 
shop, and the play-ground, singing such moral songs as have been introduced into infant schools 
with success. The intervals of any change of lesson or occupation are filled up with singing, 
We are also assured that in Germany the cultivation of vocal music has had a most beneficial 
influence on the habits of the people; they having been to a large extent reclaimed from 
debasing pleasures by this innocent amusement.”* 


was not effectively and resolutely carried out, as it is impossible to calculate the injury to all 
classes of the community from this not having been the case. Its beneficial tendency was 
strongly remarked upon in, 1738, by the Dean of Christchurch.— His observation was that “ in 
the course of nore than forty years from the first institution of these schools to the present time, 
there have been scarcely any (if any at all) who, having gone through the discipline of these 
places, have been convicted of any capital crime.” + 

As was in some measure to be expected, these exertions on the part of the benevolent and 
the humane in this work of the moral redemption of our race, were met by the cavilling and 
the captious with various sorts of objections, of a nature too commonly urged even in the 
present day. One main objection was, that education had the effect of raising the poor above 
their station. As if the human intellect could ever be too highly cultivated! Or as if that 
‘“‘ emanation of the deity,” that part of man which forms his union with his Maker—the human 
soul—even in the humblest of individuals, could be brought to too near an assimilation in its 
likeness to its author and origin—that is, too nearly to perfection in its characteristics and its 
powers ! 

It is to be regretted that as the demand for education became extended, and the means for it 
required to be more strictly guarded and improved, the character of the education given dete- 
riorated and degenerated into the mere shadow of instruction, until at length, if it contained 
nothing that was positively evil, it comprehended nothing that was substantially good; and so 
our common charity schools became mere bye words of contempt, and objects of ridicule—the 
term “‘ charity brat” being used as synonymous for an idle, ignorant, and worthless child, and 
the soubriquet of every dunce in the parish. 
| In 1781 or 1782 Sunday Schools were instituted by Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, for the 
' purpose of instructing the children previously to their going to church. 

The Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell having, about the year 1789, instituted schools upon the monito- 
_rial plan, that is, of mutual instruction, at Madras, a school upon that system was established in 
this country in 1798 at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. The system was warmly supported by Mr, 
Joseph Lancaster, a member of the Society of Friends, and afterwards put into practise by him 
in the Borough Road, St. George’s Fields. He was ably seconded in his benevolent exer- 
tions by the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and other distinguished personages.{ 

Infant Schools were instituted, somewhere about 1816, by Mr. Owen of Lanark. 

Within the last half century, a new impetus has been given to education by the disinterested 
and truly Christian exertions of various benevolent individuals, who have made it the object of 
their study. Within the last few years it has assumed altogether a new feature, and it is now 
being gradually placed upon a basis so firm and equitable, as to give promise, that so long as 
civilization shall remain to us, its prime promoter,—sound, rational, scriptural, and industrial 
education, —shall endure. 

Of the societies which have been more recently established—particularly the Home and 
Colonial, the Infant, the Sunday, the National, and the British and Foreign School Societies,— 
we cannot do more than give a cursory notice. The operations of some of them, at home and 
abroad, would fill a folio volume. 

The first in order is the Sunday School Society, which was established in 1785, “ for the 
support and encouragement of Sunday Schools throughout the British dominions,” and for 
assisting by gratuitous supplies of Bibles, Testaments, and Spelling-book or lessons, Sunday 
Schools which cannot obtain sufficient local support. 


* Report on the Training of Pauper Children by Dr. Kay. Poor Law Commissioners fourth Annual Report. 
+ The National Society’s Reports contain much highly interesting information upon these and many other points. 
+ Vide the History of the Borough Road School. 


It cannot be too greatly lamented that the wise policy which dictated this course of education | 
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From the fifty-third report of this society, (for 1839) it appears that during the year 1838, 
grants of books were made to four hundred and seventy schools, and that the total number of 

scholars in these schools was 42,163. The total number of volumes supplied from the com- 

mencement of the society appeared to be 1,351,465 class books, primers, alphabet boards, and 

sets of collective lessons, 195,155 Testaments and 35,406 Bibles. Since that time the numbers 
have largely increased, but not having the reports at hand we cannot speak to the exact 
amount. The result of these benevolent exertions cannot be too highly appreciated—more 

especially when it is remembered that, even now, Sunday Schools are in many districts the only 
means of instruction open to the poor. Considerable importance ought ever to be attached to 

these Sabbath Schools, as they afford a means of instruction which might otherwise be unavail- 

able by many of the lower classes of the community. Of their moral effect it is sufficient to 

remark that it has been found, where Sunday Schools do not exist, or are badly conducted, 
the Sabbath-day is more lamentably desecrated than where they are in operation, whilst on the 
other hand their establishment has been found to effect a marked reformation of manners, “ to 
such an extent in some instances,” says the secretary of this society, ‘‘ that strangers on re-visit- 
ing them have been astonished at the change.” The salutary influence of these schools is also 
evidenced by the fact, that in many cases the taught become, in turn, the teachers of others. 
The practice of loan libraries is now becoming general in these schools, also with very beneficial 
‘effect. Bible classes have likewise been formed by various ministers, with a view to the mental 
and religious improvement of the teachers, a matter in itself of the utmost importance. 

In connection with this part of the subject may be mentioned the Sunday School Union, a 

society established in 1803, for the purpose first, of stimulating and encouraging Sunday 
School Teachers at home and abroad to greater exertions in the promotion of religious educa- 
| tion—secondly, by mutual communication to improve the methods of instruction—thirdly, to 
ascertain where schools are needed—and, fourthly, to supply books and stationery suited for 
Sunday Schools at a reduced price. The report of this society for 1839, states the gratifying 
fact that Sunday Schools are extending their beneficial influence throughout the world, and 
adds, that the exertions of the society besides in this country have been extended to Denmark, 
Hamburg, Warsaw, and France, to our Colonies, to the States of America, and to other places, 
from all of which countries the most satisfactory accounts of the progress of the mighty scheme 
of universal education have been received. 

According to the returns, even so far back as 1834, there were then in England altogether 
$7,542 Day Schools, 1,222,137 scholars, and 14,928 Sunday Schools, and 1,375,719 scholars, 
This number has since been greatly increased. 

In 1808 the British and Foreign School Society was established for the promotion of the 
education of the working classes, of every denomination. Its avowed object is to uphold the 
principle of liberty of conscience and the abolition of religious tests in connection with 
common day school education. The report of this society for 1839 states, that during the pre- 
vious year forty-two teachers had been in training in their model school, and that since then 
one hundred and eighty-three candidates had been admitted—one of the main purposes of this 
society being to train competent teachers for the office to which they devote themselves. The 
reports of this society contain many very pleasing statements, as to the exertions which are being 
every where made to promote universal scriptural education. We learn from them that the 
exertions of the society have been successful in planting schools, not only in every county in 
this country, and in all the countries of Europe, but in Greece, India, South Africa, and North 
and South America. In a recent report it is stated that the schools in Paris are efficiently 
sustained; that-in Belgium a school is flourishing under the auspices of the society ; that in 
Spain, notwithstanding the difficulties necessarily met with from the condition of the country, a 
Normal school has been established for the training of masters in the Lancasterian system, as 
pursued in the Borough Road School ; that a practical school for boys has been established and 
conducted in imitation of the British and Foreign School, the most satisfactory results having 
been obtained in its progress—and that others have sprung up in imitation of it in various parts 
of Spain. An Infant School has also been established at Madrid, and a model school has been 
established at St. Petersburgh, for the education of teachers of every grade for all parts of the 
Empire. At the date of the last report but two, of the minister of public instruction, the 
number of elementary and parish schools was ahout 12000; of private schools, 430; and of 
gymnasia, 67. The report also states that education in the Morea maintains its ground. In 
Athens we find that the Normal School for the Education of schoolmasters flourishes, and that 
attached to it is a Lancasterian School of about 150 boys. Another Lancasterian School of 
about 150 boys, is supported by the municipality of Athens. A Lancasterian School for girls, 
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attended by about 150, is supported by the contributions of a society, called the Friends of 
Education. Besides these there is a school attended by nearly 500 boys and girls, in the 
various towns of Greece; there are 4 gymnasia, 12 primary Schools, and 180 Lancasterian 
Schools, supported partly by the government and partly by the Communes. At Syria, there is a 
large and well-conducted boys’ and girls’ school, attended by from 200 to 300 of each sex. It 
also appears from the same report that steps were then being taken for the introduction of the 
Lancasterian system into Egypt, under the immediate patronage of the minister of public 
instruction. In the colonies, in the United States, and North and South America, the benefits 
of the society have also been experienced. 

In 1811 the National Society was established for the education of the poor in the principles 
of the established church,—the object being to establish Schools, for the instruction of children 
under six or seven years of age; Sunday and Daily Schools, for children from six or seven to 
about thirteen years of age. A recent report of the society which we have before us, states it 
to have been incorporated to instruct the children of the poor in suitable learning, works of 
industry, and the principles of the Christian religion, according to the established church, which 
object it has endeavoured to accomplish,—First: By encouraging the formation of diocesan 
and district societies united upon terms which were designed to secure adherence to the princi- 
ples of the established church ;—Srconpty : By the promoting of the building and enlargement 
of school-rooms, legally secured for educational purposes in connection with the church ; and 
Tuirpty: By the maintaining of a central school, in the Metropolis, where the system of mutual 
tuition is exhibited in operation, on a large scale, and where a number of adult teachers, both 
male and female, are practically instructed in the,principles of the system and the manner of 
applying them. The report also further states that in 4,291 places in England and Wales there 
are 6,778 schools, with 597,911 different scholars instructed professedly upon the principles of 
the National Society. It also informs us that the society has trained and instructed 2,809 
adult teachers, male and female, and that there are at the present time (including the National 
Schools) 12,400 places, with 17,341 schools, containing 1,003,087 scholars, who are being 
trained and instructed in the principles of the established church. 

The Home and Colonial Infant School Society was established in 1836, for the improvement 
and extension of the Infant School system at home and abroad, and for the education of 
teachers. The first annual report of this society states that the first thing to be desired was to 
obtain a committee who might lay down the requisites that appeared indispensable in a teacher, 
and carefully examine whether the canditates for the office were possessed of those requisites; 
and secondly, to establish an institution where such candidates might be received, and their 
national and acquired qualifications ascertained and improved. The operations of this society 
have been most extensive and efficient. 

So far well. We perceive from the foregoing statements that year after year the great question 
of education has been gaining ground, although at a pace in many respects emulous only of 
the far-famed “snail’s gallop’”—still it has been making progress, and opening the way for 
higher and better systems than any heretofore put in force. Ingenuity itself might almost seem 
to have been taxed to find new channels through which the spirit of an enlightened benevolence 
might flow, and to discover new spheres in which education might flourish—so much for the 
media—we look now to the measure. t is gratifying therefore to know, that attention is being 
as profitably directed to a consideration of the best means of rendering these schools available, 
by the introduction of the best method of instruction. This, however, will receive more par- 
ticular notice when we come to speak of the steps which have been undertaken, either expressly 
by the command, or under the immediate sanction of the government, for the improvement of 
the systems of education now in vogue, or for the introduction of others in many respects 
wholly new. The indication which is thus given of an awakened sense to the importance of 
education, it must be admitted, is a most cheering one. But although so much has already been 
accomplished in this great cause, much, very much, yet remains to be performed. 


[To be continued.] 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S BOOK OF RECORDS. 
EDITRD BY GEORGE E. SARGENT, ESQ. 
THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY—continued. 


“Ned,” said Mr. Grey to his son—it was a few days after the grand day at Grey Hall— 


“Ned, here’s an invitation from Mr. Hyland—an invitation to you; he wants you to spend a 
few days at his house. Now, I don’t approve of your scheming yourself into his good graees,” 

‘“‘T never schemed myself into anybody’s good graces, father; much less ig 

“Don’t interrupt me, Sir. D’ye think I didn’t see through your trick with your Latin and 
your Greek ? Now—don’t speak, Ned; you needn’t, for it will be of no use at all—I am not 
‘altogether so averse to your carrying out your plan se 
| “T have no plan to carry out, Sir.” 
| “T tell you, Ned, I won’t be interrupted in this way. I say you may carry out your plan 
|and welcome; and if you manage well, why, I’ll say you arn’t such a fool after all as I thought 
|you. You can go to the Friary to-morrow, and let me recommend you to use your time well, 
and make yourself as agreeable to the girl as you did to her guardian.” 

“ What girl—what guardian, father?” 

“ What girl—what guardian !—Ned, Ned, you are a bigger fool than I took you to be. Do 
| you mean to say that you didn’t see a girl with that pedantic old with Mr. Hyland I mean?” 
“Yes, father. I did notice a young lady; but I understood her to be his daughter.” 

“Oh, of course; yes, his daughter was with them too—a mere child, a romp, a tomboy. 
No, no, there was another; you didn’t see her? No, of course not! Well then, listen to me; 
‘and for once in your life, don’t be a fool.” 

“T won’t if I can help it, Sir.” 

“And that’s as much as I can expect. Well, there was another girl with the Hylands, and 
Mr. Hyland is her guardian. For Hyland, I don’t care the snap of a finger. He’s worth 
‘nothing—nothing to speak of. But this girl—this ward of his—is worth thinking about; for 
‘she’s worth two thousand a year, at least. Now mind—you are going to Mr. Hyland’s; 
|and you understand perfectly why you have my consent to go ?” 

' “Jt is impossible I can have understood you, father ;” replied Edward, reddening to the eyes. 
|" You do not mean that you wish me to be a mere—a fortune hunter ?” 

_ “Who said anything about fortune hunting, Ned? All I say is that Miss Leigh has a pro- 
‘petty of two thousand a year, and Miss Hyland is not sure of as many hundreds. Now, you 
\cannot be—you are not so blind as not to see the difference between a cypher more or less on 
the right hand of a sum total. You are a tolerable reckoner.” 

“I do not see what difference it can make to me in this case either way. I am too young to 

think about marrying.” 

“You are not too young to fall in love at all events—eighteen is a dangerous age—an inflam- 

mable age, Ned—and what I have to say is—don’t fall in love with Miss Hyland—that’s all.” 
_ And Mr. Grey thought he had done a very nice thing, and settled the matter quite. 


“T have ever found,” writes my good old preceptor, ‘“‘that kindness will generally—nay, 
almost always—do much more than coercion, and that boys, like men, are better led than 
driven; but never did I perceive this to so full an extent as in the case of Edward Grey. Poor 
fellow! he has left me now, and I trust he will do well; but I fear he will have much to pass 
through that will try his temper and his principles. Were his father a reasonable man, I would 
venture a hint on the poor lad’s behalf; but it is a delicate task to interfere between father and 
child, and I know that the poor schoolmaster would not be listened to by the rich banker. 
Well, let me, at least, remind myself of some of the peculiarities of my young pupil, that I 
may be the better prepared for the future. 

“Poor boy! when I first saw him, I feared that the very essence of obstinacy and self-will 
was lodged deeply in his heart; and I had well nigh declined the arduous—the painful—task 
of attempting to eradicate it. But I was mistaken in him—quite mistaken; and ere the first 
day of our acquaintance had passed by, I discovered my error; I found, at least, that he had 
human feelings. It is not for me to say—and yet, I think his character had never been under- 
ood, and that his energies had been cruelly repressed, and his mind sadly lacerated. 
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‘“*T found, as I had been led to expect, that my new pupil was a dunce—such a complete 
dunce, I had never before met with. He was more than ten years old, and could scarcely spell; 
nor could my utmost endeavours arouse a single effort to overcome the difficulties of the way, 
He evidently was one of those of whom the wise man speaks as ‘hating instruction and 
despising reproof;’ and I well nigh lost my patience in dealing with his untowardness. But I 
am thankful J did not quite despair; poor Edward, it would have been your ruin! 

‘* The boy had been under my care for more than a month, and had scarcely spoken a word; 
he would neither work nor play; when I one day detained him in the school room, as is my 
custom in cases of confirmed obstinacy, in order to exercise freely and alone the powers of 
persuasion and reasoning; and I must say that I have often found this plan succeed when more 
stringent measures have failed. But the poor boy misinterpreted my design ; for as soon as he 
found himself alone with me, and before I could resolve in what manner to address myself to 
him, so as to meet the exigencies of the case, he had divested himself of his upper garments, 
and stood before me with folded arms, and resolute countenance, as though prepared unflinch- 
ingly to bear the corporal punishment which undoubtedly he anticipated. Certainly this 
unexpected movement disconcerted me not a little ; and I hesitated how to deal with so singular 
achild. At length I enquired the meaning of so strange an exhibition—‘ You are going to 
beat me, arn’t you, Sir?’ he answered, with some evident surprise at the simplicity of my ques- 
tion. ‘ Poor boy,’ said I; ‘ put on your jacket and go to play; if you cannot learn without 
beating, I am sure you will not with. No, I shall not flog you!’ I do believe that was the 
turning point of Edward Grey’s life. He burst into tears, and passionately exclaimed, ‘ Then 
I will learn,’ and before he left the school room that day, the task that had sorely tried the 
temper of teacher and pupil was fairly mastered. 

‘* Much remained to be done, however. He was, after all, a dull boy; and it cost him much 
hard work to keep pace with his own desire for improvement; but he never cost me an hour's 
uneasiness afterwards: kindness and sympathy had conquered him. Let me never forget this! 

‘* T remember once he came to me weeping over a difficulty that had teazed him for many a 
day. I could doubtless have helped him out of it; but then it would have done him no good. 
So I showed him that very apposite and pithy sentence of the preacher of Israel, wherein it is 


said, ‘If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then must he put to more strength.’ 
After that, I never heard much more about difficulties. 

‘“‘ Edward Grey is a fine fellow. I may think so, and say so, now he has left my roof. I 
think he has character; I am sure he has spirit. For a kind friend, he will sacrifice interest 


and property—ay, life itself, if needful : but he is not to be driven. Let his too positive father 
look to this.” 


‘ Your father has invited young Grey to spend a week at the Friary,” said Mrs. Hyland to 
her daughter. 

‘* What, the lawyer that they are making such a fuss about ?” 

“No; the younger son: Edward.” 

“Oh, I am glad of that. He is such a strange young man.” 

‘* A strange reason that, Julia, for being glad that he is coming to see us.” 

‘** Ah, but I mean strange in a good sense of the word, mamma. I am sure if he were not 
strange in such a house as the Grey's, I should wish him any where but here. What with Mr. 
Grey, and his ugly pigtail, and his pompous speeches ; and Mr. Anthony with his silly speeches, 
and Isabella with her proud speeches, and poor Mrs. Grey with her no speeches at all, I should 
have been tired to death if it hadn’t been for Edward. And yet they all seem to look upon 
him as if he hadn’t got more sense than all the rest put together. Do you know, they wanted 
to persuade us that he couldn’t sing, nor dance, nor draw, nor do anything else like a reasonable 
being ; but I taught them better,” said the merry girl. 
| “So I find from your father’s report, Julia; but I am sadly afraid you were too forward, and 
, I cannot approve of your accepting drawings as marks of esteem, from a young acquaintance of 
| a few hours’ standing.” 
| * But, mamma, what could Ido? Papa, did not say, ‘ You must not have it ;’ besides, only 
see what a beauty it is. But never fear, mamma; I am not over head ané ears in love with 
him, and don’t mean to be.” 

“That's exactly what I was going to say to you,” said mamma. And so she thought she 
had done her duty towards her daughter, as Mr. Grey was satisfied he had performed his with 
regard to his son. 


The long and short of the matter was, that poor Miss Leigh, with her two thousand a-yeat,|—) 
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was as though she had not been, and Edward Grey and Julia Hyland were soon breaking hearts 
for each other. 

“‘T hate mercenary matches,” quoth Edward Grey, six days after his visit to the Friary had 
terminated ; ‘‘I would rather live in a cottage with Julia than -”’ He didn’t exactly know 
how to finish the sentence ; so he wisely left it unfinished. 

“Poor Edward, I must take pity on him,” thought Julia Hyland, six weeks later in the 
course of events. 

“ Heaven and earth!’ shouted Mr. Grey, in a paroxysm of disappointment, six months later 
still; ‘‘ why, Ned’s a bigger fool than ever. When he might have had two thousand a-year for 
the asking, to think of his courting that girl without a penny certain! He shan’t marry her, 
though that’s one comfort.” 


We have seen one grand day at Grey Hall; we must now pass on to another. Five years 
have elapsed, and some changes have taken place in the domicile of the Greys. Miss Isabella 
has left the scene, having succeeded in making a good match—that is, she has married into a 
good family, has got a tolerable-looking husband, keeps up a splendid establishment, and 
glories in the high sounding and aristocratic name of De Vere. Mr. Anthony’s communications 
have been principally confined to rather frequent and heavy drafts upon the bank; and Mr. 
Grey has begun to wonder that Anthony’s talents have not made way for him with somewhat 
greater rapidity, and especially that he was not employed in the great cause Topwood versus 
Underwood : but then he remembers that law is a slow coach, but not easily overturned; and 
comforts himself with the persuasion that when Anthony does begin to move, he will never stop 
short of the Woolsack—not he. ‘ Thus,” as Mr. Grey observed, for he had burnished up his 
Latin, perhaps for the occasion; ‘ Belle is ‘in loco;’ Anthony ‘ in transitu!’ but as for Ned— 
he is ‘in statu quo,’ and that’s where he will always be, or J am no true prophet.” But it was 
not on the grand day on which we are about to enter, that our puffy banker found time or occa- 
sion for such an enormous display of classic wit. 

The party assembled at Grey Hall, on this day, is by no means so silent as on the former 
occasion, and the time of day is too early to be fashionable: there are none of the customary 
notes of preparation that indicate coming good cheer; no liveried servants bustling to and fro, 
with importance in every step and gesture; no galloping of butchers’ boys, with their well 
laden trays, to the kitchen court ; no loitering of smart grooms in the stable yard ;—the kitchen 
chimney is cold, and the stable door is locked. And yet, for all this, there is no lack of com- 
pany; and fresh arrivals are every moment dropping in. In short, the banker is bankrupt; and 
this is the first day of sale! 

If ever you wish to see human selfishness, unhallowed triumph, bitter malevolence, eold- 
hearted levity, and colder pity, calculating self-interest, overgrasping impatience, and every 
other vile passion of fallen nature, in full, undisguised, and concentrated action—reader, go 
to an auction sale; and let it be a ‘‘ Grey Hall,” if there should be one within your reach. Talk | ~ 
about holding up the mirror to nature on the stage! Nonsense; go to a sale! and don’t be 
ashamed to show your face there, for there will be lots of the ‘ friends of the family’ to keep 
you in countenance. There is no lack of them at Grey Hall to-day. There is a group of them 
on the lawn just now. ‘A sad affair this,” observes one. ‘“‘ Always expected it,” says a 
second, ‘‘those Greys have lived away shamefully ; but I took care to draw out in time.” 
“Lucky you then,” chimed in a third; “for I’ve a notion the dividend will be horribly small ; 
they talk of five shillings, but I expect half-a-crown is nearer the mark. At any rate I’ve 
taken bets upon it. But what have you set your fancy upon, may Task?” ‘Oh, I think 
of bidding for the tits; I suppose they are likely to go cheap; they arn’t in your way, I 
suppose.” —‘* No, no, I’m more in the domestic order of things; my wife’s taken a fancy to the 
India cabinet, and the girls are plagueing me for the harp; but I shall see,” &e. &e. &e. 

Theré is another group in the drawing-room. They are dreadfully fatigued, for they have 
traversed every room in the house, from cellar to garret, catalogue in hand, and now they are 
resting from their labours. And Mrs. A. is astonished to think how extravagant these people 
(these people !—as if they had not been her very dear friends some few weeks ago) how 
extravagant these people had been, even to tent bedsteads and white dimity hangings in the 
servants’ bed-rooms. ‘ And such quantities of plate!” said Miss B. ‘‘ And new Turkey carpets 


only this spring!” exclaimed Mrs. C. ‘‘ Shameful—disgraceful —such pride ought to have a 
fall;” were the pious sentiments of D. FE. and F. ‘* A sad come-down for poor Mrs. Grey,” 


i id Mrs, G. in a tone of mock sympathy ; “she that’s always been used to plenty and to spare ; 
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as to him, he wasn’t always so high in the world as he has been of late—that everybody knows, 
and never would have been if her money had’nt helped him along.” | 
“ Dear, dear! is it true then about his running away with her, and marrying her against her 
will?” enquired Miss B. with intense anxiety. | 
‘* No, my dear, he didn’t exactly run away with her; but it was next to as bad. One does | 
not like to talk of these things, but there’s no harm in saying now that the poor woman, (poor | 
woman! Oh, Mrs. G. did you sup to your fill of this poor woman’s dainties ?) was scandalously | 
taken in, and compelled to marry the man that she never cared a fig about, and that never cared _ 
a fig about her, just to save her property from being swindled away.” 
“Well, I never thought they were very conifortable together; but pray tell us how it was.” | 
“‘ Why, Grey was a mere tradesman, or at least only a sort of half and half merchant ; and | 
his wife—she was a Miss somebody or other then—was left an orphan, and he her guardian, 
So, to be sure, there was a vast deal of money of hers in his hands, and when she came of age, 
she tried and tried to get some account of it, but he always put it off. And then she was 
advised to appeal to Chancery; but somehow, there was nothing to prove against him, or, at any 
rate, he had got possession, and that, you know, is nine points of the law; so, at last, to make 
matters straight between them, he proposed to marry her; and one advised, and another 
advised, and so she took him for better or worse, as they say; but I fancy the worst is to come 
yet.” 
“* Poor thing, no doubt it is. But is this match of Edward’s put off, d’ye know, ma’am?” 
‘“‘ Ah, that’s more then I can tell,” responded the communicative lady. ‘‘ No doubt Mr, 
Hyland would be glad to be off the bargain; but I have been told that the settlements were all 
drawn up and signed a month ago; and old Grey isn’t the man to let such a chance slip— 
especially, as I hear that Mr. Hyland has done the handsome to the young folks; and as to! 
that matter, I should think that young Grey wouldn’t be such a fool as to give up, when he, 
has got it all in his own hands, though he is not thought to be over bright either.” 
‘© You are speaking of Mr. Edward Grey, I believe, ladies,” interrupted a manly voice in 
their rear. ‘“ Mr. Edward Grey is my friend; and allow me to recommend you to speak a little 
lower: the room is rather inconveniently crowded for secret-mongers.’’ And without waiting 
for a reply, the gentleman walked on. 
‘ Bless my stars, Mrs. G., who is that person ?” enquired one or two of her listeners. 
‘Mr. Hyland, as I am alive. How unlucky! I hope he did not hear what we were saying.” | 
‘* What you were saying, you mean my dear,” said Mrs. A. ‘I am sure J have said nothing. 
to be ashamed of.” | 
| 


‘Nor I, did I?” appealed Miss B. 

“Upon my word, I can’t say; but I think the sale is going to begin now, and we had better | 
move on. I wouldn’t be too late for my lots for anything.” | 

Yes, the sale was begun; and the auctioneer was unusually affable and good humoured; it 
| was the best job he had for many a day; and the work of spoliation and desecration went gaily, 
on. But, reader, I have no graphic powers adequate to the occasion. Only this, let me repeat 
—‘‘If you are a laughing philosopher, go to an auction sale: there will be folly enough to, 
make you merry for many a day. Are you a crying one? go to an auction sale, and weep for, 
the misery that will be brought home to your imagination. But if you are neither the one nor) 
the other—a mere utilitarian; and are looking out for a cheap set of China, a corner cupboard, 
a brass fender, or a child’s cradle—why, go to an auction sale; but keep your eyes wide open, 
and your wits well about you, or perchance you may buy in haste and repent at leisure.” 


We must now adjourn from the precincts of Grey Hall to a more humble residence. _Itis| 
one of a row of mean looking houses in a narrow back street of the town. It is the evening of 
the last day of sale ; and the inmates of the dwelling are the late occupiers of the hall. There 
is no decided appearance of utter destitution in the room in which they are now assembled. A 
fire is blazing cheerfully in the hearth, and its flickering light is reflected brightly from the 
crimson curtains that are drawn across the window, shutting out the last twilight of the autumn 
day. The furniture of the room is neat, and in all probability far more luxurious than that of! 
any other room in the row; for, thanks to the unwearied kindness and activity of Mr. Hyland, 
many a little article of convenience, as well as the more necessary pieces of furniture, have beet, 
bought in at the sale, and are restored to their former owners. It is not, however, of the still 
life that presents itself, that it is necessary to treat; let us turn to that which is sentient and| 
breathing. 


Did you, reader, ever see a Dutch weather-house ?—one of those curious pasteboard toys, 
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being the representation of a red brick mansion, having two doors—or rather door-ways—out 
of one of which, when the weather is foul, starts a man, fully equipped and sturdily prepared to: 
brave the adverse elements ; while from the other, when the weather is fair, a damsel of delicate 
proportions and light attire, is seen to emerge, as though rejoicing in the bright sun-light of 
heaven? In serious earnest, I think that the philosophy of the toy might be improved without 
impairing its utility. I would have the case reversed; the man should make his appearance in 
fair weather, and the woman in foul : it would be more generally true to nature, at least. 

There sat poor Mr. Grey ; his arm resting on the table and supporting his head, his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the ever-changing and fantastic forms assumed by the burning embers. His 
sleek, well-satisfied look was gone; his beard was unshorn; his clothes unbrushed ; his neck- 
cloth carelessly twisted round his neck, and tied awry. And there he sat, the living image of 
despair. Not so his uncomplaining wife; she has been bustling about all day—here and there 
and every where: she has arranged the furniture with her own hands; waited on her unhappy 
husband with the tender solicitude of a kind nurse—as exercised towards a fractious and suffer- 
ing child; she has filled the tea-kettle, and spread the board, and made the toast, and is now 
entreating her poor forlorn partner to cheer up, and see how well she can manage without a 
servant—“ tiresome plagues that they are !’’—But he refuses to be comforted. 

“ Where’s Edward?” he asks, after a long silence, and ina sickly querulous tone. ‘“ I 
suppose he means to follow the example of his betters, and leave us to shift for ourselves as we 
like best ; or to die when we can’t live any longer.” 

‘No, I am sure, my dear Mr. Grey, you are unjust to Edward. He has been in all day, 
you know, helping me to move the things about, and putting up the beds, and making himself 
as useful as if he had been brought up to it. And he wouldn't have left us now, only Mr. 
Hyland is going home to-night, and Edward wanted to see him before he went.” 

“Why couldn’t Mr. Hyland come here then? Well, there’s one good thing, he can’t be off 
his engagement about the marriage ; but, I suppose, when that’s all over that Ned will show us 
the cold shoulder, like his proud sister and her prouder husband.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grey, don’t go on so about Belle. She can never mean what she wrote, and we shall 
hear again in a day or two I am sure. And as to Edward—you don’t know him, Mr. Grey— 
you never did know him right.” 

The discussion was interrupted by the entrance of Edward. 

“Well, Ned,” said his father, after a short silence, ‘you are tolerably well provided for, consi- 
dering. I suppose you have made it all right with Hyland ?”’ 

“Yes, father,” was the laconic reply. 

“And when is it to be ?” 

“If you mean the wedding, father—it is broken off.”’ 

“ Broken off! The rascal—has he dared to doit? But we'll take the law of him, Ned; 
you'll be sure of good damages.” 

“Father, you are mistaken,” said Edward, in a subdued but firm tone, ‘the match is 
broken off, not by Mr. Hyland; but by myself.” 

Mr. Grey raised his head slowly from his hand, and looked steadily in the face of his son.— 
i Do I understand you, Ned? Do you say that you have broken off the match with Miss 

yland? 

“That is my meaning, father.” 

“Then, Ned, I never knew what a fool you were till now. I thought you a fool when I used 
to thrash you ’till I was tired, without making you any the wiser for it. I thought you a fool 
when you preferred a girl with two hundred a-year to one with two thousand. But this beats 
all. And you tell me this seriously ?” 

“ Quite, father: it is a subject that precludes the possibility of a joke.” 

“ And you have thrown away a wife with two hundred a-year, when you havn’t a pound to 
help yourself with besides? Ned—Ned—you are the biggest fool I ever met with in the course 
of my life ; and I have met with a good many too.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE PRIVATEER. 


BY THE ANGLER. 


“ Truth is strange, | 
Stranger than fiction.” | 

It was on a lovely summer's morning, in the year of grace 18—, that a small schooner of 
about ninety tons, lying at single anchor opposite the Beach of Cove, hoisted her blue peter, | 
There seemed to be a good deal of bustle on her deck; several whale boats were alongside, and | 
if one might judge from sundry heads thrown back, and glasses applied to them, it was evident | 
that wishes for a lucky voyage were tipped off in stiff grog. After some time the fore topsail | 
was hoisted, and a gun fired, which, to judge from the report, could not have been much. 
bigger than a blunderbuss : the men not belonging to the vessel went over the side into their | 
boats—cast loose, and amid much talking and laughter pulled ashore. As soon as the bow of | 
the first grated on the strand an old hard-a-weather-looking boatman, who was seated on a 
killick smoking his dudheen, took the black stump from his mouth, and addressing the bowman 
of the boat said: ‘* Well, Jack, so Captain Archer is off on his first cruise a privateering!” — 

“ Faith, and he is so, and a ‘pould sperit he has ; he swears he will blow damnation into the 
cabin windows of the first Frenchman he meets, and the boys wor wishing his first prize might 
be a sloop of war or a gun brig at the laste.” 

“ By the mortial frost,” replied the old man, “that bangs Banagher! Yerrah, what guns 
has he?” 

‘** Two long sixes amidships and four little dawny swivels, one on each quarter ; but by the 
Great Mogul, if he was going to sea in the Trent, then he couldn’t be surer of coming back 
with lots of prizes at his tail.” 

‘* Well, well,” exclaimed the veteran, ‘‘there’s no knowing what luck he may have! Many a! 
little craft has taken a big prize; but I have my doubts about him, for I know very well he 
won’t be in a hurry to run away, unless ’tis something very big indeed. At all events, if the 
Frenchmen do grab him, by my word they will smell powder for it; for as little as he is, and 
as young as he is, there’s nobody has more pluck, and he has as purty a set of slips with him) 
as ever bate a pressgang in the Holy Ground.” 

During this colloquy the little schooner had sheeted home her top sail, weighed anchor, and 
rapidly setting her remaining canvass, away she went, close hauled on the larboard tack, | 
careening gently over to a nice breeze from the N.N.W., till she came to the spit buoy, when, | 
putting her helm up, and squaring away, she had a fair wind out the harbour. She was a, 
pretty craft to look at—Mudian built, hermaphrodite rig, and had been tender to the Trent) 
frigate guard-ship on the station, “‘ Faith,” said the old boatman, as he watched her, ‘ Archer | 
has got her into trim the Admiral couldn’t put her in.’ 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘“‘he has cut away her heavy bulwarks, slacked all her stays, and | 
brought her down ten feet more by the stern, and sure enough her sailing now shews he knew 
what he was about. She can’t do much off the wind, but close hauled, ’twill puzzle many a) 
bigger craft to forereach or weather on her.” | 

. Well, anyhow, ” said the old man, “ success to his elbow, and if he has half the good luck 
I wish, there won't be much fear of him.” | 

Meanwhile the little Swallow—for so was she named—rapidly increased her distance from. 
the anchorage, and was nearly abreast of Spike Island. here were but few men on deck, | 
and whatever conversation was carried on amongst them was in low tones, for Archer kept! 
good discipline ; indeed, every thing on board was very nearly man of war fashion. The bold| 
captain stood as stiff as a midshipman, just abaft the mainmast; he was rather a small man, 
but very compactly built, dark complexioned, and his face wore an aspect of gravity almost | 
amounting to sternness, which would lead one to imagine, at the first glance, that he had not. 
much humour in him, were it not that a closer regard shewed that the curling corners of a well-| 
formed mouth were ready, on the slightest pleasurable emotion, to break into a sweet and joyous) 
smile. Add to this, gentle reader, a pair of large dark eyes, and you have as good a picture of | 
Harry Archer as I can give you—a man ladies did not frown upon, and whom mother Oakley, | 
chief bum-boat woman to the port, emphatically declared to be—‘‘ A mighty purty little man 
indeed, upon my sowl!” The second officer, a fine slashing fellow hight Murtagh Delany, 
whose face was the very picture of good humour, leaned over the taffrail, “humming snatches of, 
songs, each becoming more sentimental than the other, till at length his voice settler d into a low | 
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cronaun of a song or rather chant—one of those long-drawn, monotonous airs for which sailors 
have a peculiar predilection. Perhaps those “‘ who live at home on land” are not generally aware 
that there is no class of men more sentimental than sailors, and that there are few of them, except 
those entirely uneducated, who cannot spin a song as well asa yarn. Most shore-going folks 
think that the song most acceptable to a sailor would be a roarer all about “‘ the battle and the 
breeze,” but for one such song they may hear among seamen, they will hear twenty love ditties, 
which, though not ‘‘ most musical,” are certainly ‘‘ most melancholy.” 

But to return. Murty wound up his song with a sigh like the blast of a blacksmith’s bellows, 
and continued silent, with his eyes fixed in the direction of Rostellan. It was, indeed, a bean- 
tiful view that, from the deck of the Swa!low. To the left, Rostellan Castle, where dwelt the 
descendant of Brian Boru, a king who, like the English Richard, was a mighty warrior in the 
field, and a gentle troubadour in the bower, and who was as terrible to the Danes as the English 
monarch was to the Saracens. But this is a digression with a vengeance, a small jump from 
from privateering to crusading! To the left, then, lay Rostellan Castle, standing out from a 
dark back ground of ancestral woods, with its garden front sloping gently down to the shore of 
the bay, whose waters, just tremulous to the breeze, glittered in the morning sun ;—on the right, 
Spike Island, a miniature Malta, crowned with fortifications, whose massive masonry, bristling 
with guns, frowned horrid war—threatening destruction to the hostile fleet who might, to use 
the words of a native bard, 


“ Dare to enter her place of strength.” 


Looking aft, there was the wide basin of the harbour, crowded with shipping ; while, perched on 
the hill side, overlooking all, was the little town of Cove. On each bow lay the rocky head- 
lands forming the harbour’s mouth, surmounted by forts Carlisle and Camden, looking far more 
formidable than they really were, and right a-head to the horizon nothing was visible but the 
undulating expanse of sea. 

The schooner was slipping along merrily before the breeze, when, for the first time since they 
had rounded the spit, the Captain broke silence, by enquiring, ‘‘ Are you expecting a mermaid to 
come alongside, Mr. Delany, attracted by your music, that you are so unusually stationary this 
morning ?”’ 

“Faith, Captain Archer,” replied Murty, in a mellifluous Munster brogue “it wasn’t 
mermaids or any other maids I was thinking of at all, but of my little woman over there at 
Cuskinny, whom I left last night, poor thing, crying her eyes out; and I was just wondering 
when you spoke whether the grief would spoil her appetite this morning.” 

“Rather an unsentimental sort of turn to your thoughts of your wife at parting, that, 
Mr. Delany.” 

“Why, you see, Sir, ‘tis asily explained by what your brother, the doctor, would call the 
wonderful power of sympathy and association, for whenever a man is sorrowful he thinks of the 
cause, and whenever he’s hungry he thinks of ating ; now you know, Sir, ’twas very natural of 
me to feel sorry at parting with my wife, (at least till we had cleared the harbour, ) and just as I 
was thinking about her, I felt very hungry, and that put me in mind of breakfast, and then, of 
course, I fell quite spontaneously into a consideration of what sort of appetite Norah might have.” 

“Very well explained, indeed, Delany; I really feel this sympathetic power you speak of 
myself; so, if you please, we'll go below, and then see whether your appetite is much damaged 
by your regret at parting.” Murty smiled, and followed the captain with an alacrity which 
betokened a desire for breakfast rather whetted than abated by his contemplations. 

While they were below, the little schooner was dancing along as gaily as if she was consci- 
ous of the fineness of the day, and the inspiriting influence of the breeze. Delany was first 
upon deck, and after one look aloft he glanced round, but there was nothing in sight except a 
few fishing hookers. Addressing the third officer, who united in his person the various offices 
of gunner, boatswain, and carpenter, he said, ‘*‘ Well, Leary, we have had a good start of it so 
far as weather is concerned ; I hope our luck will be as good.” 

Leary, who was one of those rare birds in Ireland, a croaker, replied, ‘‘ Heh, indeed, luck! 
I'd like to know what we could capture bigger than a fishing boat, in such a cockle shell as this, 
and with such blazers as thim ;” pointing to their formidable armament. 

“Oh, nonsense, man, we're big enough to bully a merchantman, and we have legs enough to 
cut from a heavy chap. You saw the rate at which we went down to the Spit, and you see |’ 
what she's doing now on her worst point, and take my word for it, before we’re a week at sea, 
I'll bring her into such trim that we may laugh at any thing we choose to run from.” — 

“Why,” said Leary, “1 don’t deny that the boat is a wholesome boat, and fast enough in 
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light weather, but I’d like to know what chance she’d have of beating a big chap if it blew fresh, 
with a good bobble of a sea on ; besides, as to cutting, the captain isn’t a man to up stick in a 
hurry if he thinks he has a chance. Altogether, it’s my notion that we'll get more kicks than 
coppers, and that we'll be thrated to a journey in France, with a strong lodging at the end of it, 
before we see Haulbowline again.” 

“Then you are, Leary, always the old story, but since you think our chance such a bad one, 
I'll tell you what I’ll do with you—What will you take for your share of the prize money ?— 
that’s the chat!” 

‘* What ’ill I take, is it? What ‘ud be the use of my taking anything when ’twould be taken 
from me again when we’re boned.” 

“ Bad luck to the prophet,” exclaimed Delany; ‘“ by my word, you are a pleasant fellow to 
sail with, so you are. But to come to the point at once; I’ll give you an order on the bank 
for twenty pounds (you know I have some old prize money there,) and you can send it to your 
wife by one of these hookers—See! there’s one coming in, which we will speak, to know if 
she has seen anything outside, and you can send it by her.” 

‘A bargain be it, Mr. Delany, with all my heart !” 

“Very well, then,” said Delany, ‘I'll go below and write it, and if I don’t have a laugh at 
you before long, call me Davy.” 

So saying, he descended, and telling the captain of the bargain he had made, cried, ‘‘ There’s 
a hooker coming in, Sir, that I think is Jack Ronan’s, and ’tis likely he may give us word of 
something ; perhaps you will ask him to come alongside, then Leary can send his order ashore.” 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Delany; we must speak Ronan; follow me on deck when you have 
written your order.” 

Delany went above immediately after, and found the captain looking at the hooker through 
his glass, and while they were nearing rapidly as she lay up for the harbour’s mouth on her 
gaining tack. ‘Taking down the glass he exclaimed, ‘‘ It is Ronan; take in these stern sails, 
and the to’ gallant, and when he comes within hail, throw her up in the wind, and we’ll hear 
his news, if he has any.” 

Mr. Leary, not being provided with a whistle—an instrument he had forgotten, to the great 
annoyance of the captain—executed a very singular and original flourish with his fore finger in 
his mouth, which called all hands on deck, and Delany, having given the necessary orders, the 
Swallow was reduced to her handy canvass very quickly, and in very good style for a privateer. 

In about half an hour the hooker was within hail, and Delany, taking the trumpet from the 
rail, sang out, with the lungs of a stentor, “ Parisa hoy!” ‘ Hillo!” came faintly up the 
breeze. ‘Is Jack Ronan aboard ?” 

“* Aye, aye, here I am!”’ was the response. 

“Then come alongside, Jack ; Captain Archer wants to know your news.”’ He then ordered 
the helm down and the sheets aboard; the little Swallow, heeling gently over to the 
altered pressure of her canvass, made two or three short plunges, and then gathering way 
rapidly described a semicircle, and shot up in the wind like a sea gull. There she lay, hove to 
under her top sail, gracefully rising and falling with the swell of the sea—sending at every 
downward plunge a shower of glittering spray, dashing out from her bows. The hooker had 
by this time approached closely, and luffing up under the stern of the schooner, was alongside 
inamoment. And here let me pause to say a word about hookers in general, and this one in 
particular. To the shore-going reader it may be necessary to explain that a hooker is a half- 
decked-cutter rigged boat, with very round bows raised high out of the water, and sloping away, 
‘fine by degrees and beautifully less,” to the stern. In fact, my kind reader, if you fancya 
floating duck, with its breast raised out of the water, and its tail depressed therein, you will 
have a capital idea of a Kinsale hcoker. This I should think would saffice for all landsmen 
readers in general, while the Manchester ones, in particular, will be relieved by it from some 
ambiguity between the biped of that name and the boat. 

This hooker, aforesaid, was of the largest size of her class, about forty tons and full decked. 
She was called “‘ The Parjs,” and her owner, Ronan—a notorious and daring smuggler-—was as 
well known on the station as the Port Admiral. Although he had been often boarded by the 
revenue boats, he was never caught with anything contraband on board, and whether it was his 
skill, or whether, as was whispered, he brought valuable intelligence with him, nobody knew, 
but at all events, he kept himself and his boat secure, and waxed rich into the bargain. 
As soon as the Paris lay to, Archer stepped to the side, and addressing the redoubted Jack, 
said, “‘ Well, Ronan, anything stirring outside, eh? or have you seen or heard of anything we 
might be likely to grab?” 
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“Why, as to grabbing, Captain Archer,” replied Ronan, “I don’t know, but I fell in with a 
West Indiaman yesterday, recaptured by the Bittern; she had been taken by a large French 
lugger privateer, and her people told me that there were two other merchantmen captured by 
this one, and a consort of hers, a brig, so that you have a chance of picking up one of them; 
but if you fall in with the Frenchmen ’twill be best to give them a wide berth, for the lugger 
carries twelve guns and the brig ten. If I were you I’d just run the land down, and then stand 
to the eastward, and who knows but you may get a windfall of luck; at all events, I wish you 
success and a pleasant cruise.”’ 

“Thank you, Ronan,” replied the captain, “‘ we'll see! But here's Leary wants you to take 
a letter to his wife—he has sold his chance of prize money already to Mr. Delany.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Ronan, “it’s the ould story with him, I see. Mr. Leary is a man that never 
trusts much to the future in the way of chance, but some how or other always looks out for 
squalls, no matter what the weather is. I remember his telling me a dismal yarn about a young 
man dying suddenly, and that on my wedding day. Never mind, Mr. Leary; fling the letter 
aboard, for I want to be off.” 

Leary tied his letter to a bit of wood, and threw it to Ronan, saying, ‘‘ Thank ye, Jack, but 
mind if the revenue men get hold of you, take care of the letter at all events, and tell my 
wife, the foolish woman, not to be flattering herself with false hopes, for I’ve a constipation on 
my mind that I’m not long for this world no more than yourself, Jack, if the new cutter that’s 
come on the station gets athwart your hawse.” 

“There you are again,” said Ronan, laughing, “always croaking. By my sowl, ravens were 

lenty when yon were born ; however, never fear! I won’t be caught this time, and your wife 
shall have the letter and your message too. I’ll be bound it won’t vex her, for you know 
you're an old man now, Mr. Leary, and she’s a young woman, and a purty one too, faith, and 


| husbands being plenty these war times, you know, I don’t doubt but the constipation on your 


mind will be a consolation to hers; so put that in your pipe and smoke it, Mr. Leary. Good 
bye to you now, and a rich prize to you, and soon, by way of comfort for selling your share. 
By way of comfort, Mr. Leary, d’ye hear?” So saying, he put his helm up—let down his 
foresail, and away he went, laughing. The schooner, at the same time, was allowed to fall off, 
and they separated. 


[To be continued. } 


BRIEF LET THINE ANGER BE! 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Let not the sun upon thy wrath 
Go down in the calm west, 
But call the gentler spirit forth 

Of pardon in thy breast. 


Oh! hasten while there yet is time 
Th’ offender to forgive, 

For they die often in their prime 
Who promised long to live. 


Then should thy penitential prayer 
Be uttered o’er a corse, 

Think! what will be thy wild despair—- 
Thy agony—remorse! 


How valueless will then appear 
Each act of kindness done, 

Whilst shedding vain distraction’s tear 
O’er each unkinder one. 


Calling in frenzy on an ear, 
Alas! that cannot heed, 

While each pulsation throbs to fear, 
And thy sad heart doth bleed! 


To mark the agonising woe 
That now can never cease, 

Which pride forbad thee still to show 
When it had purchased peace. 


The ear in which each rising grief 
Was pour’d with piteous plain, 

Learning love's beautiful belief, 
It was not pour’d in vaia! 


Imploring the seal’d eye to look, 
As it could only gaze 

Ere yet thy haughty spirit took, 
At unmeant wrong, umbrage. 


The look with such affection fraught, 
So tender, yet so bright, 

As if from heaven it had caught 
Its beauty and its light! 


When they we love are really dead, 
For ever snatch'd away, 

It is in vain with grief-bow'd head 
Regretfully we pray. 


Ere yet the silver cord he loosed— 
The golden bow! be broken — 

The word of love, by pride refused, 
By pardon should be spoken! 


Then hasten while there yet is time 
The offender to forgive, 


Lest anger, like a haunting crime, 


Mak’th it pain to live ! 
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A RAMBLE ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE. | 
{Continued from our last.} | 
TINTERN ABBEY. 


The rapid flight of time compelled us reluctantly to quit the heights of the Wynd Cliff and 
its unrivalled beauties, enhanced by the shortness of our stay, and the probability that we: 
should never return to their enjoyment. As we descended, the ruling passion of our single! 
friend was again displayed by his ynconcealed delight that we had declined the aid of the 
cottage inmates in ascending, and should, therefore, escape the payment of the accustomed 
gratuity—of this pleasure, however, the good woman of the house deprived him, by a delicate 
intimation that it would be equally agreeable to them to receive the fee, without the trouble of 
the ascent. Mounting our car, we paused for a few minutes to gaze upon the stupendons| 
amphitheatre of Peircefield Cliffs, and the natural ramparts of Banagar Crags, and then pursued 
our way through asuccession of exquisite landscapes—to describe which, the powers of language 
have already been so thoroughly exhausted by the most eloquent English writers, that we 
relinquish the task in despair, or rather rest in the sweet remembrances often suggested to 
our own minds, in seasons of overwhelming depression, worldly care, and perplexity, and 
touchingly embodied in immortal verse, by the Poet of the Lakes.* 


“Five years have past ; pig rain with the length Of t more sublime; that blessed mood, 


Of five long winters! and — I hear In which the burthen of the mystery 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs In which the heavy and the weary weight 
With sweet inland murmur.—-Once again Of all this unintelligible world, 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
That on a wild secl scene impress In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
_ of more vA seclusion ; and connect Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. And even the motion of our human blood, 
* bd Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

These beauteous forms, In body, and become a living soul : 
Through a long absence, have not been to me While with an eye made quiet with the power 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
But oft in lonely rooms, and mid the din We see into the life of things, 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, If this 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft, 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart ; In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
And passing even into my purer mind, Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
With tranquil restoration :-~feelings, too, Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Of unremembered pleasure—such, perhaps, Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
As have no slight or trivial influence How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
On tha® best portion of a good.man’s life, O Sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, . 
To them I may have owed another gift Worpsworts 


How often has my spirit turned to thee !” 


The distant ruins of Tintern Abbey, embosomed amid surrounding hills, crowned with wood) 
to their summits, now perfected the prospect. In a few minutes we found ourselves standing 
before its ivied walls and stately columns, and were speedily admitted to its surpassingly rich 
interior. 

On throwing open the west door of the church, an effect bursts on the spectator of a descrip- 
tion so majestic and singular, that words cannot do justice to its merits, nor convey an adequate 
idea of the scene. It is neither a mere creation of art, nor an exhibition of Nature’s charms, 
but a grand spectacle, in which both seem to have blended their powers, in producing an object’ 
beautiful and sublime. The walls are almost entire; the roof only is fallen in; most of the 
columns which divided the aisles are still standing; of those which have dropped down, the 
bases remain, every one exactly in its place; and in the middle of the nave, four lofty arches, 
which once supported the tower, rise above the rest, each reduced now to a narrow rim of 
stone, but completely preserving its form. The shapes even of the windows are little altered, | 
but some of them are quite obscured, others partially shaded by tufts of ivy; and those which | 
are most clear, are edged with its slender tendrils and lighter foliage wreathing about the sides 
and the divisions ; it winds round the pillars; it clings to the walls; and in one of the aisles, 
clusters at the top in bunches so thick and so large, as to darken the space below. The other 
aisles, and the great nave, are exposed to the sky: the floor is entirely overspread with turf. 


* Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, on visiting the banks of the Wye, during a tour, July 18, 1798. | 
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Monkish tombstones, and the monuments of benefactors long since forgotten, appear above 
the green-sward ; the bases of the pillars which have fallen rise out of it; and maimed effigies 
and sculpture, worn with age and weather, are scattered about, or lie in heapes, piled up 
together. Other shattered pieces, though disjointed, and mouldering, still occupy their original 
places ; nothing is perfect, but memorials of every part still subsist; all certain, but all in 
decay; and suggesting, at once, every idea which can occur in a seat of devotion, solitude, 
and desolation. 
On viewing the Abbey, one poet has sung in plaintive strains— 
“ How many hearts have here grown cold, 
That sleep these mouldering stones among; 


How many s have here been told, 
How many matins here been sung! 


On this rude stone, by time long broke, 
I think I see some pilgrim kneel ; 

I think I see the censor smoke ; 
I think I hear the solemn peal. 


But here no more soft music floats; 
No holy anthems chanted now; 
All hush’d, except the ring dove’s notes 
Low murmuring from yon beechen bough.” 


At the risk of being charged with heterodoxy from the popular faith on the subject, we 
cannot see any cause for regret that the monastic institutions of this country were abolished ; 
it is true we are indebted to them for the numberless beauties of our ecclesiastical architecture, 
but we cannot overlook the sacrifice of talent, and of useful energy and genius, expended on the 
mere structure of sacred fanes, the adornment of which appears to have furnished the only 
tolerated outlet for the pent-up minds of highly endowed men, whilst the congregations of 
worshippers,—the immortal temples of the ever living Deity—passed away in their generations, 
untaught, degraded serfs. 

The veneration cultivated for the picturesque and the antique, has, we apprehend, led to other 
and more grievous errors than the false estimate which has been formed of the architectural 
achievements of the so-called dark ages; not the least of these is the prevailing taste for a return 
to ancient forms and ceremonies, frequently displayed in connection with the very structure of 
recently erected churches—admirably adapted, perhaps, to the illiterate people of by-gone days, 
but as little suited to those of the present age as would be a return to the erection of family 
mansions on lofty inaccessible crags, or the adoption of stone floors, narrow windows, unpaved, 
unlighted streets, or any other development of ancient ignorance and mental imbecility. 

Our national official instructors have ample scope for a far higher and worthier employment 
of their influence and talents in the instruction of the young—the restraint, advice, and encour- 
agement of the more advanced, and the solace and support of the aged, impotent, and needy 
members of their respective charges; and it is surely worse than folly to expect that,—after the 
imposing ceremonials of the national churches of the Continent, with their full tale of holydays 
and observances, have failed to raise the population—that the clergy of this kingdom can suc- 
cessfully substitute any imitation of these for the diligent oversight and the true education of 
the people. Of the fatal effects of the neglect of the high stewardship reposed in them and the 
superior dignitaries, we had a painful illustration in our journey from Tintern to Monmouth. 
Seated on the coach which conveyed us, were two substantial and respectable-looking men, who 
we learned were farmers from Somersetshire, one of whom related to the other the recent sudden 
death of an innkeeper, known to both, who had committed the egregious folly, in the estimation 
of the narrator, of closing his inn to all but travellers on the Sabbath, and of preventing 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct in his house so rigidly, that within three years he had lost 
several hundred pounds, and had incurred the displeasure of his chief supporters, including 
the clergyman of the parish, who, it appeared, was an abandoned sot, and the instances of 
whose irreverent and gross behaviour, even at the death-beds of his parishioners, were so dis- 
gusting, that we were glad to escape their further detail. No laws, however severe, can prevent 
the spread of crime in districts under the baneful influence of examples like these, and it is only 
by the opposite conduct that we can expect to enjoy the blessings of a moral, enlightened, and 
happy population. 

To return to our journey: the scenery became considerably diversified by the outspreading 
of pleasant little woods, cornfields, and pasture meadows on smiling declivities and gently 
swelling hills; the road passing partly on one side and partly on another, and at every turn 
presenting some new picture of exceeding loveliness, until we entered the great romantic 
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“delightsome” town of Monmouth, as the poet Grey styles it, ‘‘ the delight of the eye and the 
very seat of pleasure.” It stands near the confluence of the Monnow with the Wye, on the 
acclivity of a hill, which gives the houses the appearance of the seats of an amphitheatre. In 
the centre of the Market-place stands a statue of the famous fifth Harry of England, but the 
castle where he was born is now entirely destroyed. 

Our route now conducted us along the magnificient forest of Dean, and for some time 
Gooderich Castle remained a prominent feature in the landscape. This ancient keep has probably 
existed previous to the Conquest, and was enlarged in the reign of Henry VIII. During the 
civil wars it was the scene of desperate contention, and when ultimately taken by the Parlia- 
ment, was ordered to be totally destroyed. Near it stands an admirable imitation of the antique 
Gooderich Court, the seat of Sir Samuel Meyrick, which we have been informed is enriched 
with his valuable collection of old armour, arranged in the happiest manner, together with an 
extensive collection of British antiquities, the whole of which are freely shewn on application 
to the gifted proprietor. 

At the close of the day we arrived at the far-famed little town of Ross, of which we have in 
a former volume given a full description. We have only now to add that in the elegant saloon 
of the New Inn, the windows of which command the view of one of the richest, most extensive 
and unrivalled landscapes in the valley of the Wye, we found the most polite attention to the 
wants of our outer man; these we had just began to satisfy, when our quondam friend, the 
bachelor, who had ordered a bed, suddenly became alarmed at the prospect of the magnificent 
room being shared by half-a-dozen travellers, and without countermanding his orders, abruptly 
bade us good night, and never more greeted our sight. 


We soon forgot him in the contemplation of the church, the trees, and the tomb of that | 


prince of old bachelors, the Man of Ross, where every thing around conspired to soothe and 
tranquillize, while, as we resumed our journey home— 


Brightly, on the river's breast, ‘An influence more sublime, 
‘The hues of evening glow ; Is given to bless 
More richly still their splendours rest With tenderness 
On that far mountain’s brow. Its fleeting span of time. 
The vaulted sk ‘Tis something, in a world like this, 
Displays on high, Of toil, and care, and strife, 
The blissful hues of even ; Moments to know, whose purer bliss 
And earth the while Relume our inward life; 
Repays each smile Given to the soul 
f beauty caught from heaven. To point its goal, 
In brighter realms above, 
Morn's splendour, vanishing too soon, And make it feel 
' Might more appeal to sense ; The mute appeal 
And the unclouded blaze of noon Of Faith, and Hope, and Love. 
Boast glory more intense : , : 
To this calm hour . 


B. Barton. 
A holier power, 
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BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


“Tl n’y a point de pays ou les femmes se rendent justice sur leur age.” —D1aBLE BorTecx. — 


“ So gentle, life’s descent, 
We shut our eyes, and think it is a plain."— Young. 


“ Le ciel soit loué,” dit Bélise, en quittant le deuil de son époux : “je viens de remplir un 
devoir bien affligeant et bien pénible! il était temps que cela finit. Se voir livrée, dés l’age de 
seize ans 4 un homme que I’on ne connait pas; passer les plus beaux jours de sa vie dans 
l'ennui, la dissimulation, la servitude ; étre l’esclave et la victime d’un amour qu’on inspire et 
qu’on ne saurait partager. Quelle épreuve pour la vertu! je l’ai subie: m’en void quitte ; je 
n'ai rien & me reprocher. Car enfin je n’ai point aimé mon époux ; mais j'ai fait semblant de 
l'aimer, et cela est bien plus héroéque ; je lui ai été fidéle malgré sa jalousie, en un mot, je l’ai 
pleuré: c’est, je crois, porter la bonté d’ame aussi loin qu’elle peut aller. Enfin, rendue & 
moi-méme, je ne dépends plus que de ma volonté, et ce n’est que d’aujourd’hui que je vais 
commencer vivre.” 

I had read thus far Marmontel’s very pretty “conte” of “ Le Scrupule, ou L’Amour Mécon- 
tent de Lui-méme,” when the similarity of my own situation with the enfranchised Belise, 80 


pom 


forcibly struck me, as totally to distract my attention from continuing the story. I, too, had 


| 

d 


been sacrificed by my ambitious parents, when a mere girl, to an old disagreeable man. I, too, 
had endured the disgust of inspiring a passion I could not reciprocate.—I, too, had endured 
temptations and seductions, and my virtue had triumphed.—I, too, had remained faithful in spite 
of his jealousy.—I, too, had wept him; and, at last, restored once more to freedom, felt I was 
only going to begin enjoying life. It must be admitted, that, in a worldly sense, I had been 
amply rewarded for those detested years of slavery, if wealth can compensate the young heart 
for the weariness and anguish inflicted onit, in its “ plus beaux jours—jours, déstineés par la 
nature, a l’ainour, seulement.”” My husband having left me the whole of his fortune, without 
any of those mortifying provisos with which jealous age too frequently shackles the youth on 
which it still doats, and which it would fain prevent another enjoy ing, even after it is consigned 
to the grave, I was in every respect, ‘‘ rendue a moi-méme.” 

It was the middle of August—I had laid aside every vestige of widowhood, and dressed in a 
superb blue satin, and blonde lace, with my hair arranged in profuse ringlets, and twisted in a 
rich knot classically behind, which suited ‘a merveille” with my almost Grecian features. I 
seated myself at the open window of my delightful drawing-room, at Worthing, to inhale the 
refreshing sea-breezes, and with Marmontel still in my hand, I fell into one of those delicious 
reveries, where nothing is definite, but all dim as dreams, yet glittering and beautiful as if 
diamonds, and rubies, gold, flowers, birds, and every gorgeous creation had been heaped together 
in luxurious profusion, to show the rich wantonness of nature—splendours of which the 
Persian Mooitah® dreams, in his Khelwut,t+ when under the influence of the intoxicating 
maajoon. 

The tepid air fanning my warm cheeks, and the fragrance of a veritable bouquet of rare 
exotics coquettishly placed in my bosom, assisted the enchantment of my senses, and I conti- 
— to indulge my imagination unrestrainedly. What a picture I drew of my future felicity, 

‘with one who held a prominent place in these half-dreams of fancy! As scene after scene 
"appeared of this lovely phantasmagoria, Algernon St. George, with his splendid figure and 
‘handsome vivacious countenance, was discovered, either through vistas of beautiful flowers, or 
seated with me, on the margin of a crystal lake, wreathing my brows with the delicate nym- 
‘phaca alba, declaring, with sweet and honied words, that I was fairer, purer, lovelier. 
'Methought his voice blended with the melody of neighbouring birds, and made harmonious 
‘concert for the groves. How calm, how hushed, how Claude-like, how “‘ couleur-de-rose” was 
all around ! 

Algernon was an Irishman, ardent, enthusiastic, improvident as they of Erin proverbially are. 

He had no fortune—was of no profession—he was a child of poesy—living, or rather deluding 
himself with the idea of living, by his pen—he was of the school of poor-lamented wondrously- 
| gifted Banim, Lover, Lever, ‘and a host of other archetypes of true genius. 

| It was impossible to impress on his mind the necessity of acquiring a more solid, a more 
‘lucrative mode of existence—he could not bow to Mammon. ‘ God,” he would say, with a 
‘smile of holy reliance, ‘who feeds the young ravens, will not surely forget his own inspired 
' nightingales, whose songs ascend to heaven, to glorify his throne.” 

| You could as soon ‘strike an abstract idea,” as dear Charles Lamb observes, as strike the 
organ of selfishness in Algernon’s breast. He is a perfect stranger to it; he can dispense, 
with the glorious prodigality of a poet, when in funds, but to save, to hoard, to thesaurise 
for himself—‘‘ Eh, mon Dieu! c'est une autre chose. Mais, n’importe,” he need not change 
the beautiful purity of his heart,—my wealth will suffice for both ! 


une parure méditée pour Jui plaire, pour Jui faire honneur! Me trouverait il mieux avec ceci?” 
was the sole idea which occupied my mind during “‘ ma toilette.” 

It was with him, ‘‘ apres douze ans de misére,” that I was going to commence 4 vivre, for 
he had arrived ‘“‘ a me plaire.” It was he who had sent me those choice flowers, which almost 
drooped under my passionate kisses—he it was to ‘whom I was to give the consent for our 
Marriage, so often entreated, so vainly entreated, on this very evening! 

I was aroused from my exquisite trance-like musings, by a manly but deferential voice saying, 
almost close to me, “ Please to want a pair of good spectacles, ma'am?” I started at the 
question, with that painful contraction of nerves, which one invariably experiences when 
suddenly awakened to the harsher realities of life, after having floated for an indefinite period 


* Moollah—Doctor, priest, the learned of Persia. + Khelwut—Private retreat. 
+ Majoon—a very strong liquor, which the Persians drink while smoking their lalleeons (pipes.) 
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It was for him that I had dressed myself with such care—‘‘Combien de jouissances dans 
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on the vague unruffied sea of visionary and fanciful conjecture; and on raising my head, I 
beheld, close to the window, a young itinerant Jew pedlar, with a small brass-plated mahogany 
case strapped to his back, holding in his hand two or three pairs of green spectacles, looking 
like part of the identical grass which poor Moses took in exchange for the pony.* 

He was a handsome young man, with the dark intelligent eyes of his race, and the respectful 
humility of countenance they all exhibit; but the sudden apparition of the emperor of darkness, 
or the serpent-twined head of Medusa, could not have been more alarming to me. Blushing 
to the very roots of my hair, I indignantly waved him away, mentally exclaiming, ‘ Good 
heavens! do I indeed look so old as to require spectacles?—the odious things!” I quite 
forgot, in my mortification, that the poor fellow was only interested in the sale of the articles 
by which he procured a scanty and precarious subsistence, and that he intended nothing personal 
in his application to me,—that he promiscuously addressed young and old, rich and poor, in the 
way of his calling, without reflecting who is or who is not likely to become purchasers of his 
wares, as the vendors of poultry in the streets of London will importune an exquisite to buy a 
couple of fine fowls, just as he is lounging in all his glory down St. James’s—but they are not 
the sort of pouletst a dandy can thrust into his bosom. No, I forgot everything save the 
horrid image I should present with a pair of green goggles across ‘‘ mon nez, un peu pointu 
mais élégant ;” this fearful vision completely “ offusquait 1’ imagination,” and I hurried to the 
glass to be assured that I was not absolutely a withered beldame, with eyes ‘ chassieux,” the 
. skin “‘aride et sec,” strongly furrowed with “rides apres,” and “ flecked,” not with “ blushes,” 
but tawney freckles. 
Never did a woman examine herself more narrowly, more conscientiously—I put my face 
close to the glass, as if wishing to penetrate beyond the surface of my extremely transparent 
skin. I could discern nothing save the reflection of a very lovely woman, with soft fond blue 
eyes, and bright fair hair.—‘‘ A beauteous image in the glass appears’”—one deserving of being 
adored, idolized, ‘‘ pour elle-méme”—one still capable of inspiring—“ une vraie passion.” In 
fact, never had I looked more beautiful, more fascinating, more irresistible ; I therefore laughed 
at the idle fears which had so disconcerted me—when lo! to my horror, I perceived, for the first 
time, whilst indulging myself in congratulatory cachinnation, those small puckerings at the 
corners of the eyes, ’ycleped “ crows feett.” I was then getting ancient, “ passée”—wrinkled? 
The Jew pedlar was right—I should soon require spectacles! No more laughing for me— 
I who, like Mrs. Nesbitt, could get up one on the slightest notice; 1 who, like her, had music 


in my laugh, and like her, too, fine white regular teeth to display. No, no; hereafter, like the 
brave Admiral Adams,§ I may enjoy a jest, but not wrinkle my face by laughing, not even if 
the ass of Agelastus stood before me munching his thistles. || 

I returned to the window, took my old seat, ‘‘ but a change had come over the spirit of my 
dream’”—the air felt chilly, the bouquet emitted a faint and sickly odour. I tried to renew the 
sweet and wayward fancies so cruelly put to flight, but the timid things were scared away for 
ever. I only saw things through those dreadful glasses, which tinged all around with “a green 
and yellow melancholy.” I could not banish from my perturbed mind the painful fact, that I 
was no longer a girl, that I was thirty, thirty! How few years left for enjoyment! How few 
years left for love! In ten more would arrive “la terrible faillite de l’amour, cet age de qua- 
rante ans au dela duquel il y a si peu de chose pour la femme.” And how swiftly would they 
glide away in happiness !—Dare I run the risk of re-marrying ?—was I not too old ?—was not 
Algernon five years my junior ?—did he really love me? He was needy, needy in the extreme; 
I was rich,—what security had I that he was not influenced by mercenary motives ?—his word, 
his vows, bare and empty as his purse! Had not our own Swan of Avon sung, than which 


of Caysterf] sang sweeter— 

“Too old, by heaven : let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level to her husband’s heart. 
For, Boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies itiore giddy and unfirm, 

More longing wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than woman’s are.” 


* Vide Vicar of Wakefield. + Poulet—Billet-doux, love-letter. 
+ “ The careful cold nipt my rugged rind, 
And in my face deep furrows eld hath plight ; 
My head besprent with hoary frost I find, 
And by mine eye the crow his claw doth wright.” 
§ Admiral Adams, who commands the English station on the coast of Mexico, never being seen to laugh, gave as a reason for 
it, “ that he did not like to wrinkle his face by laughing.””—Fashionuble Life in Paris.—Morning Post. 


| Agelastus, a surname of Crassus, never laughed but once in his life, and that was on seeing an ass eating thistles.—Lempriere. 


Cayster, or Caystrus, Ritcheck-Meinder, id river of rising in L According to the poets, the banks and 
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Had not the witty and profound Balzac observed, in one of his life-like female portraitures, 
“Comme beaucoup de veuves, elle eut ]’idé emalsaine de se remarier.”—Has not that ‘ mal- 
saine” desire in widows, exercised the satire of every writer, ancient and modern, since the 
flood ?—No, it is impossible that Algernon feels the passion he professes !—to-night I will test 
it to the utmost, and if I perceive the slightest cause to doubt, I will dismiss the deceiver 
instantly. 

It mast be confessed, that, with my mind thus tormented with these newly-begotten fears 
and perplexities, I was not in a proper state to pronounce an impartial and unprejudiced 
opinion on any one, but more especially a lover; one, too, who stood in the eyes of the world 


at such an immeasurable and disparaging distance from me. Nor was I sufficiently mistress of 
my reason to recollect that— 


“ Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

“With Gorgons, and Hydras, and chimeras dire, stories of Celaeno and the Harpies’— 
with doubt, jealousy, distrust and suspicion, andall the furies then surrounding me, I should 
have suspected anangel! 

I heard his light bounding step on the stairs—I saw him enter the room, flushed with joy and 
hope, a breathing Apollo, a living dove. But, contrary to my usual custom, I kept my seat, 


instead of rising, with undisguised ‘‘ empressement,” to receive him with open arms. 


He did not perceive my change of manner; he was only struck with my appearance, and 
rushing up to me, he seized my k 


and, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dearest Annie, how beautiful you look! 
Oh! lovely ones like you should always be robed in blue ‘ céleste,’ it suits so well with this 
seraph-like hair.” And he gathered up a cluster of my ringlets, and held them to his lips, with 
the voluptuous delight of an epicure leisurely savouring “‘ un verre d’ Elixir de Garus.” One 
hour earlier, and I should have believed he uttered the sacred truth—there was truth in his 
voice, look, manner—truth in the long fond kiss he imprinted on my hand, “ depuis le poignet 
jusqu’ aux ongles.” But, torn and distracted with doubt, I suspected deceit—suspected he was 
playing a part. For the first time it struck me that he was too gay, too “etourdi,” too 
replete with health and vivacity for a genuine lover. Where were the thousand nameless 
fears, trepidations, jealousies, that fill the lover's bosom, making him anxious, pale, de- 


and 


jected, absent, and miserable, even in the presence of his idol? Not one of these infal- 
lible symptoms had Algernon ever evinced. No! he was full of cheerful happy imper- 
tinent confidence. ‘* Helas! le génie seul a la foi de ]’enfance, la religion de 1’ amour, et 
se laisse voluntiers bander les yeux.” Algernon would have scorned to suspect a cause of 
doubt in the woman he honoured with his affection, hence his seemingly happy “ noncha- 
lance.” Of that, however, I fancied I had yet to be convinced. Drawing my hand therefore, 
from between his, where it was fondly nestling, I said, with a reserved and frigid air, “ Do, 
pray, be a little rational; I am in no mood for such childish folly.” 

Never was a man more confounded ; he became alternately pale and red—he gazed on me 
with a look of fixed astonishment, to be assured he was not labouring under an optical delusion, 
and I am convinced that, at that moment, I appeared more ugly than if I had had on the largest 
pair of spectacles that ever aged matron wore, for I felt ugly—I felt spotted and cancerous 
as the sycamore leaf in autumn, and I shrank from his view. Yet still did the demon of sus- 
picion rear its crest in my bosom, goading me to persevere in my fiendish conduct. J was the 
aggressor, yet I expected him to be abject, contrite, apologetical. J was offended that he did 
crave forgiveness for a fault that he had not committed—not even conceived—“ voila l’injustice 
des femmes !” 

At length he slowly and almost inarticulately repeated, “ Folly! Annie, what do you mean? 
What is the matter with you? Has any thing happened? Good God, there must be some- 
thing! tell me, tell me all, dearest, for mercy-sake! Has any busy devil, envious of my felicity, 
been calumniating me—poisoning your mind against me ?—It must be so; you, and the Annie 
of yesterday, are so different. Alas! so very very different!” 

“ Upon this hint I spake’—‘‘ No, Sir, no one has calumniated you—no one has poisoned 
my mind against you. How could you suspect such a thing, if, indeed your conscience did not 
whisper that you merited it. Dare you question that silent monitor ?—that spirit that will not | 
lie? You know best—judge yourself. If I am so detestably changed, as you are pleased to 
aver, it is only in this, that on mature reflection, I consider it the height of absurdity to continue 


our intimacy, for I am too old to be really loved by you !—You do not, you cannot love me for 
myself.” 


| 
| 


me 


| from. your lips, I can pronounce without emotion.—I am poor, Annie, desperately poor, a very 
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~ “Not love you!" he exclaimed, in a tone of exquisite anguish, ‘“ not love you, Annie! I take 
heaven to witness, I worship, I adore you. Oh! Annie! Annie, how can you be so cruel as to 
doubt-me ?” 
-. His distress would have convinced any rational being of his sincerity, for he was prostrated 
by it, shedding a torrent of tears, yes, veritable tears! But I was anything but reasonable; | 
had committed a grievous sin, and was too proud to acknowledge it—nay, I sought for every 
sophistry to excuse it in my own mind. j 

“Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 

For villany is not without such rheum ; 


And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocency.” 


“What makes you imagine I do not love you, Annie?” he continued, lifting up his head, and 
regarding me with an adorable expression of ingenuousness. ‘‘ Yesterday, you had no such 
suspicion, and to-night—to-night, when I expected a reception such as the blessed meet above, 
—you destroy me—blast me, with a coldness—a hauteur, that is insupportable, unaccountable, 
Dearest, pardon the question, but have you insanity in your family? Would that you have! 
for that will excuse and explain what now I cannot understand.” 

The idea of being thought mad would have amused me exceedingly at any other time, but 
now I was quite indignant at the supposition, and I replied, in a tone of bitter irony, ‘ No, Sir, 


none of my family were ever considered lunatics, and I am not ambitious to be reckoned the 
first, by foolishly bestowing my large fortune on a boy.” 
- He did not allow me to finish the horrid sentence, but starting up, with the fury of a 
maniac, he placed his hand over my mouth, while, with flashing eyes, and glowing cheeks, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Aisy, darlint, aisy, or be the powers, it’s a lunatic ye'll be afther makin’ oy 
meself,”"—forgetting, in the awful excitement of the moment, his desire to be considered a born 
Englishman. 
Really alarmed at his violence, I extricated myself, and was hurrying to the bell, to ring for 
assistance, but he arrested me, saying, in a tone of subdued tenderness, that went to my ve 
soul, “ Fear not, dear Annie, do you think I could hurt a hair of your precious head? No! 
I could die for you, but not harm you, for I love you, far, far beyond life. Oh Annie ! you may 
trample me in the dust, and I will offer no resistance—you may do with me what you will, for 
you never never can do more to wound, to agonize me, than you have done, by suspecting me 
of mercenary motives; I who would gnaw the flesh off these fingers,”—and he spread them 
out.to a fearful extent,—“ rather than receive an obligation that was not the spontaneous gift of 
pure affection. Oh! that I were rich to convince you of my sincerity. Curse, curse the 


poverty that makes you doubt my heart !” 

“ If there were one thing,” he continued, with increased energy, “‘ that I loved you for more 
than your surpassing beauty, it was your sublime disinterestedness—when all was dark, drear, 
and winterly within my soul, the idea that grief, anguish, labour, and want would soon be 
chased away for ever by your generous affection, shone like sunlight there, dispelling the gioom 
and misery that enveloped my struggling and ill-starred being. I called upon my dead mother, 
to look within that soul, to mark its joy, and pray for the angel who created it—to bless her 
who was going to rescue her penury-banned boy from ‘the oppressor’s wrong, the prond| 
man’s contumely, and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes.’ The self-| 
denying, holy unselfishness—the entire abnegation of woman’s character—has been my} 
idol from my youth upwards—my dream, my inspiration. I thought I had beautifully 
realized it in you. What spells, what conjurations did I employ to obtain your affections? 
None! That you happened to possess wealth was a contingency which entered not into the cal- 
culations of felicity that affection promised. Your smile was to me your greatest possession, 
that drew me, with an irresistible magic, from the studies I till then found sufficient for my 
happiness—that awoke me to a more brilliant, a more passionate existence. Till then, I had 
adored the beautiful ideal—now, I could adore the beautiful sentient. My heart, like 4 
virgin in a sequestered bower, surrounded by the sweet and fragrant flowers of poesy, was 
almost immaculate; I gave it to you, in all its purity, for, save my mother’s, no female form 
was so deeply impressed there as yourown! Yet were ye not esteemed as mortals, but as saint 
and cherub, as pertaining to the heaven from which ye derived your more than earthly beatitude. 
Your own condescending preference—the favour with which you have distinguished me,—firtt 
taught me to dare to love you—me! a beggar—yes, the word that would have annihilated me, 


beggar ; indeed, you know not—you cannot guess half my poverty. You came here in your 
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scension, trifled over ‘fillets of Whiting, 4 la Orlie Ravigotte—larks 4 la Godard, and des- 
beignets d’ananas,” corrected by a glass of“ Beaume, Humain, Nectar des Dieux, or Parfait 
Amour,” I sat down, gratefully, to a roll and a cup of milk. Yet, is the fire of health sparkling 
in mine eye—yet, is the hue of health glowing on my cheek.—What has retained them there, in 
the midst of such privations? Hope, Annie, hope! The mind, etherialized by your idea; 
supported the grosser frame, with this almost camelion’s food. It could not stoop to the enforced 
task—it could not submit to the drudgery of common life. So, lost in a vision of your per- 
fections, duties became neglected, and resources failed. Oh! could you see my lodgings, you 
would shudder—a dream has never familiarized you with their look of naked destitution —yet, 
on that ‘‘mesquin” uncanopied bed, have I had such glorious revelations, that an emperor 
would freely exchange his gilded state for. By heaven! Annie, these very clothes are not my 
own—they are borrowed—borrowed from one almost as poo: 2s myself—a kindred spirit—a 
brother in affection—one who never upbraided me with selfishness, never. Once I hoped to 
repay for unheard-of obligations through you.—But that delusion is over—you have quaffed 
from the fatal fountain of Selminus*—you have forgotten him you so lately loved—Now you 
may call me beggar—You! I can bear it, fear not, for nothing can pain me more.” While 
he was speaking, he had stood erect as the statue of eloquence—his fine form dilated to a 
majestical grandeur, but now he sunk into a chair, buried his face in his hands, and wept 
aloud. 

Like a criminal had I remained before his judge, stunned, overpowered, humiliated at my 
inward self-upbraidings, at the wickedness of my doubts, which had all vanished in the light 
of the sacred truth he breathed, and overcome with remorse, I flung myself on my knees hefore 
him—laid my head in his lap, and sobbed like a child. Never shall I forget the thrill of holy 
rapture that shot, like electricity, through my frame, as I felt his trembling hand timidly press 
down that contrite head.—Not the hand of my expiring father, when it rested there, while he 
blessed his child—not the hand of the awe-inspiring bishop, when he laid it on my modestly- 
bowed head, to admit me into the pale of the Christian and glory-giving church, caused such a 
deep heart-felt emotion.—It was the assurance of a pardon too magnanimous for words to 
express.—It was not love I felt for Algernon at that moment—it was reverence—I had wounded 
him in the most vital part—the uncorruptible generosity of his ardent and poetic nature—and 
he could forgive me for it. I felt my crime—I felt his superiority—I was humbled in his esti- 
mation—he was elevated in mine. And when, afterwards, he raised me up, and placed my 
head on his throbbing—his placable bosom, and lifted the damp curls from my brow—damp 
with my penetential tears—and kissed them, and then my forehead, and then my lips; yet, 
without passion, only from pity—only pity—I did not resist. I durst not resist, he had such 
a power over me. I had raised a storm—lI had seen its lightning’s flash—heard its thunder’s 
roar, and those cold spiritless kisses were like the chill patterings of the almost spent rain, 
that falls at intervals as it is subsiding, and I felt an inward joy at such an indication of calm. 
Then I looked with a hopeful confidence up into his eyes, and I told him of my struggles—my 
doubts—my fears—all, all I had suffered, and for the love of him; and I affected gaiety in the 
recital—I hoped he would have smiled at it. Oh, would that he had! But, no—he was grave, 
pale, haggard, and melancholy—he could not have smiled then, with such a wounded heart—as 
well expect the trampled lily to look up smilingly to the sun again, after it is bruised to the 
death. No! no! only with time and gentle soothings will he be able to smile his former 
smileon me. Then I upbraided him with concealing his necessities from me ; can I ever forget 
his answer? He said Nature had never taught him to feel them, but my scorn. Then I im- 
plored him to share one common purse with me—to leave for ever his odious lodgings—to 
consent to our immediate union. Never did Venus lull Ascanius more tenderly on her bosom, 
than I lulled him on mine---I even caught the tears on my lips, as they fell from his eyes, and 
drank them as an oblation to love. I thirsted to atone for the wrong I had been guilty of. I 
felt no sacrifice would be too great, to heal the anguish I had inflicted—I longed to look within 


* Selminus, the lover of the nymph Arg was changed into a river bearing his name, whose waters made 
lovers forget the object of their tions.--- Lempriere. 
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splendid carriage, by easy stages, lulled on cushions of the eider’s down. J followed on foot, 
rapidly, unrestingly, although the sun glowed as in the equator; yet I felt no fatigue, no 
weariness, no langour from travel—the idea that every mile I traversed brought me nearer to 
you, buoyed me up—they literally fled from under my foot, those otherwise tedious miles,—I 
| never touched the ground that I am conscious of, during the whole journey. How have I ex- 
J since; now, six weeks? You shall hear—while you, Annie, with a supercilious conde- 
| 
| 
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his heart, to draw out the rankling poison, as that noble queen Eleanor* did for her beloved, 
I knelt to him—I prayed to him—I wept to him. Oh! was that not atoning? J the wealthy 
lady—he the poor poet. I wrung from him a listless consent to all my wishes, and, at the 
first, felt joy at it. But when he was gone—when I bethought me how he was changed in a 
few hours, I grew sad to despair. He went down the stairs (those very stairs, which bounded 
beneath his feet so shortly before) with a slow and measured step, like one bowed down by age, 
or oppressed by pain, or pondering over some heavy thought—I fancied he was brooding over 
what had just happened—I thought he might return to say something kinder, fonder, only a 
word. I hoped he would—I held my breath to listen, but he did not come back—the door 
closed on him—how dolefully its hinges grated as it closed on him. Oh! the screwing down of 
the coffin of the morn’s bride never caused such a pang to lover’s heart, as the shutting of that 
door did to mine! It would have shown so much love, so much forgiveness, if he had turned 
back again, if only to say, ‘‘ God bless you, Annie!” 

Long, long I sat in the spot where he left me, weeping most sorrowfully—thinking, with a 
dreadful terror, of what my future lot might be with him. Not the smallest streak of light was 
seen in the far-off horizon of that dismal thought; all, all was darkness and gloom, for hope 
was extinguished.—I feared he would never love me again—I feared I should never have 
courage to shew mine for him—to bound with joy to meet him—to be clasped in his arms as of 
old. For what is love without esteem ? and had I not forfeited that ? Had I not shivered the 
crystal shrine where I was held in worship?—the shrine to which he brought the rich offerings 
of his young enthusiastic heart—costlier than merchandize from Tyre—than gold from Ophir. 
Some may fear death as the greatest human calamity—some, the loss of worldly wealth—some, 
the blight of beauty—the wreck of ambition--the disappointment of fame. But they are 
as nothing in comparison to the loss of an unsophisticated heart that once adored you. I would 
have consented to die, if on his breast—to have cast all my fortune in the unfathomable sea— 
to have applied searing irons to my cheeks, hotter than those which branded the lovely queen’s 
of the ardent Edwin.t All, all to have repurchased his golden opinion of yesterday—to have, 
from my soul, been able to exclaim— 

“ Oh! never may suspicion’s gloomy sky 
Chill the sweet glow of fondly-trusting love! 
Nor ever may he feel the scowling eye 
Of dark distrust his confidence reprove 
But —— “ Envy those 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose.” 

That can never be the case between us now! Not once could I close my eyes during the 
whole night, and I arose pale, feverish, and haggard, with that inexpressible heaviness of spirits, 
which almost amounts to a presentiment of misfortune—of evil near at hand. Oh! was it not 
indeed a presentiment, yet, wherefore? By being forewarned I could not shun it! Scareely 
had I dismissed my untasted breakfast, and was schooling my throbbing and anxious heart to 
fortitude, to meet Algernon again, when J received the following letter from him : 

‘‘ Annie, my still most loved, most adored, Annie, through the long watches of the night have 
I been pondering over the last dreadful scene that occurred between us—a scene, which has 
for ever destroyed the felicity of my life, by arousing me to a truth, to which the illusion of love 
had so fatally—so completely blinded me, but to which my startled soul is now agonizingly 
quickened—the truth which displays, in all its nude deformity, the awful disparity that exists 
betwixt us—the disparity that raises an msurmountable objection to our union; for you are 
rich, Annie, and I am poor. 

“I have allowed no sleep to mine eyes, nor slumber to mine eyelids, for meditating on the 
sacrifice this too late acquired knowledge calls upon me to make,—the sacrifice of those heart’s 
dreams, which were as a spring in the arid desert of reality—-which were as wealth in the midst 
of penury, and health and joy in sickness and sorrow,—to the stern dictates of that new and 
horrible sense of honour which you yourself taught me—inadvertently taught me, for, O God! 
never can I suppose the hateful words which still ring in my ear, were premeditated. Oh! no, 
no, no, that idea would annihilate me at once. Yet, even in momentary anger, it is terrible to be 
taunted by the lips we idolize—very terrible—it creates such a grief, such a woe in the bosom, 
that the heart feels cold and dead, and desolate for ever after. 


* Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward the First, is said to have sucked the wound inflicted by a poisoned arrow 
during the Holy Wars, and by that means saved the life of the King. 


‘ + St. Dunstan ordered searing irons to be applied to the cheeks of Elgiva, wife of Edwin the Fair, to destroy 
the beauty which so wickedly infatuated the King.---Old Chronicle. 
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“ And, dearest Annie, if you could, under any circumstances, imagine, that I was influenced by 
mercenary motives in seeking to possess you,—you! who knew me so well,—what can the 
stranger world think, save the same? That world, which is always too apt to misjudge when 
appearances seem to furnish plausible reasons for harsh and unkind conclusions. It will, it 
must think thus basely of me. How then could I appear before my fellow-man, if I voluntarily 
confirmed its illiberal surmise ? How! not as now, with the lofty front of conscious integrity— 
of unsullied honour. No, but as a mean servile wretch who had forsworn his bosom’s faith for 
gold. It would be in vain that I protested the contrary; that you knew the contrary ; that 
would not satisfy me ; that would not render me happy, even in your arms. No, Annie, no, I 
must be thought as strictly honourable by all mankind, as I know myself to be. This may 
appear chimerical, fantastic, absurd. The worldling would deem it ‘ mere midsummer madness’— 
the extreme of folly. But I am no worldling; to me, therefore, it is a matter of deep seriousness, 
and no riches, no gauds, no luxuries, could compensate me for the loss of self-esteem—internal 
approbation. Whence can a man derive real happiness save from his own convictions ?—save 
from the still small voice that whispers peace to those who act uprightly ? 


‘ The mind is its own place. and in itself 
Can make 4 heaveu of hell, a hell of heaven. 


At least the poet’s mind—my mind. Yes, the mind can convert the meanest hut into a palace 
—the refused crust of satiety into a dainty. This dismal room in which I am now writing 
seems illumed with a supernal light, as virtue strengthens my wavering resolution, .and 
bids me heroically consummate my sacrifice for her, promising me in return such good things 
as pass man's understanding. 


‘Ah! why should virtue fear the frowns of fate ? 
Hers what no wealth can buy, no power create ! 
A little world of clear and cloudless day, 

Nor wrecked by storms, nor mouldered by decay; 
A world, with memory’s ceaseless sunshine blest, 
The home of happiness, an honest breast.’ 


“T cannot help my poverty—over that I have nocontrol. I cannot blame the Almighty for 
sending me into existence with its brand upon my brow—I dare not arraign His decrees. But 
I can help plunging into crime—lI can help furnishing a cruel world with a just cause to impute 
falsehood and shame to me. Therefore, to that world, which will not recompense me for it, or 
rather to honour, which will, I now offer up all that made life dear—the supreme felicity of 
loving, of idolizing you. Yet, the day that the young heart thus forcefully severs itself from 
a kindred heart for ever,—‘ ‘that day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and thick 
darkness, a day of lamentation and woe.’ Such a day is the present to me, such a day 
will every future one be; a day of tears and groans, a day of sorrow and mourning, a day 
of anguish and despair, a day of fury and madness. 

“ Hasten,O Virtue! to shed thy divine healing on that wounded heart, or it will fall back on 
its late fond frail dream of unforgotten bliss! 


“Tt is with no unfeeling wish to wring yours, that I now lay before you the struggles—the 
doubts, the tortures that rend my own heart in twain. No, Annie, no! It would be only 
awakening a superfluous pity, a vain and sterile regret, for when you receive this, I shall have 
become once more a desolate outcast—a pariah from the haunts of love and beauty—a wanderer 
on the naked waste of earth. Oh! never more, never more shall I hail the bright star, which 
shone to illumine my barren destiny, glittering on the far horizon of Hope, and casting a 
radiance from its distant verge, even to the depth of my soul. Yet, in memory will its vestal 
light be sacredly kept alive, to the last sad hour of existence, to beam, like anangel’s eye, within 
| my grave, to guide to that superior world where the petty distinctions of rank and fortune 
|f | merge into virtue and goodness, and where I may once more love my Annie without the dread 
of being thought by the saints and seraphs there, aught save what I am, a child of guileless 
unpremeditation. 


“Farewell, O my beloved! May all good angels guard you! May all happy influences 
combine to render you superlatively blest! Forget me, dearest, forget me—yet, no, I would 
J not be forgotten. You, so affluent in all things, may well afford remembrance to the destitute, 
miserable 


ALGERNON.” 


LOVE VOWS. 
Remember thee ? 

Yea, from the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forins, all pressures past, 

That youth and observation copied there, 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser things.” 


Affluent in all things am I! Affluent alone in sorrow, remorse, and contrition—my own only 


Oh! never, never doubt me, love, 
I am as true as truth can be, 

And could not live without thee, love, 
Though fortune build about me, love, 
Fair halls of gold and porphyry! 

If realms were mine I'd barter them, 

If ‘twere my lot to be 
A king, I'd spurn the diadem 
Of royalty, for thee; 
Nay, if the stars were all mine own, 
And fairy-hands were given 
To minister around my throne 
One half the bliss of Heaven, 
I'd wing a flight 
From the dreamy height 
Of starry scenes and glittering mirth, 
To share below 
The joy and woe 
That ‘tend thy pilgrimage on earth; 
And happier far 
My life would be, 
Than on a star 
Apart from thee; 

For what to me were halls of light, 
Realms, worlds, a starry throne; 
If she who formed my soul’s delight 

Might never be mire own ? 


Yes, gladly I’d fiy from abodes so divine, 

Did thy soul’s pure affection give welcome to mine; 

I'd grieve not for splendours I’d left in the skies, 

For splendour, my love, I should meet in thine eyes; 

I'd sigh not for riches or joys they impart, 

For wealth I could find in the depths of thy heart; 

And I’d weep not for thrones, or for kingly control, 
Thy love would be mine, and my kingdom thy soul. 

' And, oh! were thy home in some barren recess 

| Of a dreary and panting wilderness, 

| Untrodden by man, and unwatered by dew, [grew, 
| Where a flower ne'er bloomed, and where bramble ne'er 
Too lonely for bird, and too sterile for weed, 

Too parched for een sun-loving reptiles to breed, 

By far too remote to hold commune with aught 

Save thee, the blue skies, or perpetual thought, 
Whence echo had fled, if she ever were there, 

And the desert Jay silent and lone as despair, 


loved—my own only adored, lost, lost Algernon ! 


LOVE VOWS. 


Still, Mary, my light, 
By thy beauty bright, 
By thy long and raven hair, 
By thy hopes and fears, 
By thy smiles and tears, 
By the Heaven thou art, I swear 
That this should to me, 
If it could to thee, 
Be as happy a home asif it had been 
Encircled by mountain, stream, valley, and tree, 
And all that bright fancy could paint, till the scene 
Grew laden with beauty and bursting with glee ! 
It is not amid the outgushings of spring, 
When Nature awakes from her wintery sleep, 
And scatters the silvery dew from her wing, 
Till garden, and meadow, dale, forest, and steep, 
Are gemmed with a myriad flowers—which seem 
Like spirits of comfort that visit us when 
The soul is absorbed in the brain-blessing dream, 
To linger a moment and vanish again— 
That hearts swell and throb with impassioned delight, 
And earth seems a planet of soul-thrilling bliss; 
No, no! but it is when we bask in the light 
Of eyes we adore, and the lips we would kiss. 
For Nature, though cast in her loveliest mould, 
Were a wilderness, truly, if thou wert away, 
While a wilderness with thee were rapture untold, 
And thy smiles more enchanting than sunshine in May. 


Yet though my love be wiid and strong, 
And chainless as the tempest's fire, 
‘Tis also gentle as the song 
Awaked by an /Eolian lyre; 
And as the wandering wind will bear 
That melody o’er mount and grove, 
So ever in this heart I wear 
Sweet thoughts of thee where’er I rove— 
A heart as full of love and thee 
As that wild harp of melody: 
‘Tis thine, ‘tis thine, and a fonder, a truer, 
This world to the altar cannot bring; 
‘Tis thine, and its love is as holy and pure 
As a bright pearly plume in an angel’s wing. 


Pansy. 
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MEMOIR OF SPENCER T. HALL, 


THE SHERWOOD FORESTER, 


One of the greatest defects that mars the history of all times is its neglect to transmit to suc- 
| cessive generations faithful records of the actions and character of those humble yet energetic 
minds who as surely stamp the features of their age as its heroes and statesmen—those unseen 
labourers in the mine of progressive civilization and intellectual improvement, who are con- 
tent to leave to futurity the reward of their toils, and seek not to secure the transient plau- 
\dits of the passing day. Our annals of the past, with but few exceptions, present’only’a’ series 
‘of vivid narratives of the rise and fall of nations—of battles lost and won—of the perfidy of 
kings—the usurpation of subjects—deeds of chivalry—intrigues of courts—and the glories of 
heroism, whilst the history of the people—and especially of the progress of intellect# and the 
growth of mind, as shadowed forth in the unostentatious conquerors over ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and crime, is either totally overlooked, or so represented as to offer the meagre outlines of 
a picture which every one is left to fill up as his imagination or his prejudices may dictate. 
Hence it is, that whilst the valour of Grecian warriors, and the exploits of Roman victors, are 
handed down to us in all the minuteness of detail which characterises individual biography, the 
narrative of facts and events illustrative of the lives of contemporary poets, historians, and 
| philosophers is so obscure and unsatisfactory, as to induce us, in some instances, to question 
‘even their existence, in others to speculate on the veracity of the details, and in all to deplore 
the corrupt spirit of those days, in which nothing was deemed worthy of perpetuity but the 
registers of blood, of rapine, and of conquest. Hence, also, that anomaly in the annals of the 
Elizabethan age, which embody most circumstantial records of its national events, and leave us 
in comparative ignorance of the personal and early history of some of the brightest mental 
luminaries of that golden era, whose lustre, like that of the remotest stars in the celestial 
hemisphere, has reached the earth only in our own day. How little, for example, is known of 
the ‘poet of all time’—Shakspere himself. In tracing his history we are lost in a darkened 
labyrinth of doubt and perplexity—romance has mingled its charms with the traditions of his boy- 
hood, and the facts which have been preserved, and received on contemporaneous authority, 
are so meagre and isolated, that the biographer is left without the means of successfully pre- 
senting them in the form of a progressive narrative. The same observationsare applicable to the 
records of the life of the ill-fated Raleigh, who is remembered more by his gallantry to the 
maiden queen, than by the emanations of his gifted mind. Indeed, in past ages, mankind 
appear generally to have been captivated by external appearances, and to have been more 
‘teadily won by the pomp and splendour, and the evanescent exhibitions, of a short-lived 
| vanity, than by the imperishable efforts of genius. Hence the fact—no less remarkable than 
true,—that the majority of those who have been the foremost to benefit their race by their 
researches in science and the labours of their intellect, have owed nothing to ‘the elevation of 
rank, or the might of affluence. In many cases have their native powers triumphed over 
the defects of education, and the light of their own genius illumined the path that conducted 
tendless fame. To this class belongs the individual whose biography we are now about to 
submit to the reader. 

Born in obscurity, reared amid the most unfavourable circumstances, and contending until 
manhood against the tide of inauspicious fate that appears ever to check the advances of humble 
genius, the innate mental energies of Spencer Hall have enabled him to shake off the trammels 
imposed by lowly birth and worldly misfortunes, and under the promptings of his own pure 
taste, and the guidance of his matured judgment, to secure for himself an envious place in the 
roll of honourable fame. Neither to patronage nor to friends has he been indebted for his 
distinctions—the diploma of renown has been awarded solely for the intrinsic merits of his 
contributions to the literature of his country. The history of the upward career of such a 
mind, through all the difficulties which obstruct the progress of unassisted talent, may not 
only be interesting in its details, but eminently instructive in the examples of unwearied energy 
and persevering determination, which it presents for the imitation of those dauntless spirits who 
would bravely struggle against the tide of adverse circumstances. 

‘ Brookside Cottage,” under the humble roof of which Spencer Hall first saw the light, is 
situated in the outskirts of the village of Sutton-in-Ashfield, in the county of Nottingham, about 
midway between Newstead Abbey and Hardwick Hall, and a few miles within the old western 
border of Sherwood Forest. Its neighbourhood is therefore rich in poetical and romantic associa- 
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tions, and everywhere abounds with those elements which might well awaken the fanciful imagin. 
ings of a woodland child of nature. One of the principal tributaries of the river Man, that 
flows so beautifully through the village, passes close by the cottage door, and its murmurs 
may be heard even on the domestic hearth—fit birth-place this for a poet! But one generation 
has passed away since Sutton was a forest village, inhabited chiefly by shepherds, wood-hewers, 
planters, farmers, and a few stocking makers, whose primitive simplicity of manners has 
descended, almost unchanged, to their lowly posterity, despite the imperious dictates of fashion 
and the rude utilitarianism of commerce. The forest environing the village is now enclosed, 
and Sutton has suddenly sprung up into a small manufacturing town; still many delightful 
little remnants of woodland scenery are scattered around it, and many rural spots retain their 
old forest names. To Spencer Hall these have ever been hallowed ground, and _ several 
of them are mentioned in his prose and poetic sketches with the deepest affection. In the lowly 
rustic homestead so faithfully sketched by his friend, Mr. Thomson, of Edwinstow, Spencer 
Hall was born on the 16th of Dec. 1812, of humble but honourable parentage.—Accustomed to 
bodily labour from his seventh year, a love of books and the ability to read them, he modestly 
states, were the only indications of scholarship by which he was distinguished from his compeers, 
as he grew up; yet even anterior to this period, an insatiate passion for intellectual pursuits 
appears to have been engendered, and those germs of poesy implanted in his heart, which cul- 
ture and time were destined to ripen into rich maturity. He has himself recorded that the 
first deep poetical impression he received, was when he was so young that his father was carrying 
him in his arms. It was from seeing, one breezeless winter morning as he was borne out by 
parental care, the gardens all shrouded in white, and the snow descending upon them slowly 
and solemnly, flake by flake, from a calm dim sky—this was the first awakening of his mind to 
the sublimity of simple, common nature, which, because it is simple and common, we so seldom 
perceive or enjoy. An impression somewhat similar, but differing in cause, he narrates to have 
occurred, one morning in the month of February, when he was about seven or eight years old, 
It was ina lane at Fulwood, nearly a mile from Sutton—the whole landscape was sparkling 
with gems of frozen dew—not hoar-frost, but that bright powdery scattering which is next akin 
to it. A little cluster of rustic cottages was sending up its smoke-wreaths in the vicinity, and 
a green holly-bush, the only verdant object within sight, was sweetly glowing at a bend of the 
lane beyond them —‘“‘ I felt,” he writes, ‘‘ as if by stepping as far, I should be all that nearer to 
the coming spring! It is a very wide landscape,’’ he continues, “that spreads away from 
this spot, cut into diamonds by hedge-rows, and dotted with cottages, farms, and churches, 
villages, corn-stacks, wind-mills, villas, and all the indications of quiet rural life, up to where 
the North Peak of Derbyshire brings its blue hills in a semi-circle, and hems in the prospect. 
All this, in the sunshine, was very delicious; and quietly pondering over it, the love of rural 
beauty bewitched my heart, almost like the sweet and silent joy of the love of a young 
maiden.—Such with me was the beginning of poetry, and though a mind so susceptible on those 
occasions could not but be similarly influenced on countless others, these were among the ear- 
liest and stand more distinct in my memory.” A mind so delicately alive to the most tender 
influences of external beauty, could not long content itself with slumbering in darkened igno- 
rance of the wondrous world of high thought and sublime conception enshrined in the creations 
of immortal intellect, and hence we find the earliest indications of a passion for books, and a 
restless craving after knowledge. But ere these latent feelings were destined to be gratified, 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude had to be overcome—the initiation into the very rudiments 
of education were beyond the means of his parents, and he was as much indebted to his own 
ingenuity as to their affectionate solicitude, even for his acquaintance with his letters. ‘My 
father,” he says, “* being a shoemaker, and having several tiers of last rails in his workshop, got 
the alphabet printed in large and small characters, and had it pasted at intervals along the rails. 
As soon as I could begin to scramble about, I tried to walk by holding on these rails—the 
letters caught my eye and amused me, and thus I learnt to walk and read together. I am free,” 
he adds, “to attribute all my learning to this source.” Such were the first mental efforts of 
this self-taught genius ! 

At the age of seven, as has been stated, he began to eontribute towards the maintenance 
of the family, by winding cotton for the stocking-makers of the village, and continued in this 
employment until eleven; much of his leisure time being devoted to the care of a sickly brother, 
whom he partially cured, by wandering out with him into the fields, whilst the enchanting 
scenery gladdened the heart of the youthful nurse. After this period he was placed in the 
stocking-loom---where he worked both late and early, and enjoyed a sweet reward for his toil 
in the assurance that the domestic comforts of the household were increased by his industry. 
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His favourite pursuits, however, were not forgotton during this interval—not only wasthe stock 
of books of which the humble cottage could boast diligently and enthusiastically conned, but a 
priceless treasure being opened up to him through the kindness of a neighbouring pawnbroker, 
who granted him the privilege of perusing such books as had been pledged and not redeemed, 
he was enabled to feast his mind on the stores of literature thus liberally placed within his reach, 
To the library of the national schoolmaster, also, ready access was granted, and having once 
tasted of the Pierian spring, the thirst for learning increased with its gratification. About this 
time, a new impulse was given to his mind by the perusal of the Life and Works of Franklin, 
and a determination formed to forsake the shelter of his native roof, and to seek in the wide 
world a more congenial and elevated calling than that in which he was engaged. The charms 
of nature and of history glowed in his youthful mind, with an increasing power that almost 
drove to madness in the ability to give them expression, and with the rudest materials imagin- 
able he would waste hours in attempting to sketch pictures of rural scenery. At length the 
burning sense of rustic enthralment, spurning control, broke bounds, and on a cold and winterly 
evening in the month of January, 1829, with a scanty wardrobe, and a few choice books, tied 
promiscuously in a bundle, he leapt the garden hedge that encircles his native cot, and with 
thirteen pence halfpenny in his pocket, set out in quest of fame and fortune! Beyond the 
circuit of his own dear forest, the world was to him an unknown country; but hope gilded the 
prospect—the spirit of honourable ambition bore him up, and with buoyant step, and manly 
resolve, he began the weary journey of life, with the vaguest conceptions of the destiny to which 
it might conduct him. One regret alone cast a shadow over his path—the parental grief of to- 
morrow,—but the bright dreams of futnrity bewildered his reason, and the fond wish of one 
day returning to gladden, with tidings of joy and success, the hearts which enshrined him, 
quelled the rising feelings, and impelled him onwards. To recount the hardships, and suffer- 
ings, and insults which the aspiring boy was doomed to encounter were but to repeat the change- 
less fate of disappointed hope, and the unvarying struggles of genius against the world. For 
three nights sleep was courted in vain; the first in a damp bed in an inn at Nottingham ; the 
second on the floor of a cold workshop in Loughborough, where at day-break he found the 
snow had drifted under the door to the very sack on which he was stretched ; the third again 
at Nottingham, in the house of a poor but hospitable friend, when, though the bed was soft and 
dry, the sorrow of his heart, and the burden of his thoughts chased sleep from his eyelids. On 
these details, it may be painful to dwell—but they are the records of ‘‘an owre true tale,” and 
carry with them a wholesome moral lesson on which none may ponder without profit. 

After braving a series of arduous trials, under which stouter hearts might have sunk, the 
subject of our memoir succeeded in effecting an engagement as an out-door apprentice in the 
printing-office of the Mercury newspaper, in the town of Nottingham. The terms proposed 
were such as, under his circumstances, barely secured to him the necessities of life; but anxious 
and hopeful, he determined on acceptance, and even then felt a quiet rapture in the anticipation 
of filling if but the humblest occupation in the workshop of literature.—Misfortunes had been 
powerless to quench the burning passion for books, and now that a prospect was opening for its 
gratification, what deprivations would he not suffer to embrace it! At Brookside Cottage early 
intimation was received of the success of this child of many prayers, and with the assistance 
cheerfully yielded by his parents by occasional contributions to his stock of provisions, young 


d,| | Hall contrived to weather the first year of his noviciate. Persevering diligence seldom goes 
ts # | unrewarded, and a new year brought with it more favourable propositions from his employers, 
|| who warmly recognized the lad’s devotion to their interests, and added a substantial recompense 
ly || for his aptness of tuition. Gratefully acknowledging these tokens of friendly solicitude in his 
| welfare, young Hall, now stimulated to renewed exertions, began to enjoy something like 
Js, 


domestic comfort and tranquillity of mind. Rural life and scenery still charmed and captivated 
his soul, and on the banks of the Trent, or on Maperley Hills, in reading, or in tke society 
of good and intelligent men, his leisure hours were seasons of pleasure and gladness. About 
this time, happening to meet with a copy of ‘‘ Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy,” a new fire was 
kindled in his heart, the fire of poesy, the power of giving utterance to the thoughts and feel- 
ings that burned within him. The spirit which had struggled for expression in the rude attempts 
at painting, had at;last found vent, and;with tears of joy he hastened to his humble room, and sat 
down on his clothes-box, to picture in verse his vivid impress of the glories of Clifton Grove, 
once the beloved haunt of Henry Kirke White. His genius, receiving a new impulse, now began 
to attract observation, and in terms of the most affectionate gratitude, he intimates the friendly 
condescension, about this period, of the Howitts—men ever ready to countenance and assist 
|&piring genius, disguised under however homely an exterior; also the kind communion and 
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sympathy of Thomas Miller, the author of “ Fair Rosamond” and many favourite works; 
of Mr, Barker, the “‘ Old Sailor ;”” and of several others whose names have since become ag 
‘* household words” with the people of England. His star was now in the ascendant, and the 
flattering dreams of his earliest youth seemed changing into realities. He had pledged his 
affection to the gentle being who afterwards became the partner of his bosom,—the light of love 
and song was on his path, and he proceeded onwards “ with gladness and deep joy.” Study, 
however, was never neglected, and until the expiration of the term of his engagement, he 
industriously employed himself in accumulating additional stores of knowledge, by extending 
his reading, and by exercising his mind in original composition. A longing desire for home 
now induced him to determine on returning to his native village, intending, with the assistance 
of friends, to embrace the opportunity of beginning business in his own profession. ‘ And it 
was the proudest hour of my life,” he states, “‘ when, little more than seven years after running 
away, I drove by my native cottage with a loved and loving wife, and a printing press by my 
side.” But the sunshine as well as the cloud is evanescent, and frequently, when we least 
expect it, adversity shadows our brightest prospects. A continuous strugyle against 
depressed trade, importunate creditors, and two political factions, between whom he suffered 
moral martyrdom because he had higher and more philanthropic views than to join either, 
terminated in the relinquishment of business in the summer of 1829, not however before every 
possible effort had been exerted to maintain it. 

Once more cast abroad on the wide world, and feeling that another’s interests were bound u 
in his own, Spencer Hall redoubled his exertions, and in a short time was comfortably settled 
in the city of York, having been called thither to superintend the mechanical department of one 
of its newspapers. III health constrained him to resign this situation, after having held it for 
one year, during which period he won the esteem and confidence of all connected with him, and 
especially of the proprietors, who were subsequently numbered amongst his friends. It was at 
this period, that he resolved on publishing those poems in the composition of which he had beguiled 
many a leisure moment, and often dispelled the brooding sorrow of his heart—these were to be 
accompanied with a history of his beloved Sherwood, a genuine life of Robin Hood, and a 
description of his old, wild, and beautiful haunts. The history of this book, which appeared 
under the appropriate title of ‘‘ The Forester’s Offering,” and a copy of which is before us, has 
but few parallels in the annals of literature—for in the preface he himself has recorded that in 
a two-fold sense he was its composer—that with his own hands he set up the types from which 
it was printed, and thereby saved himself, with some trifling exceptions, the trouble of writing 
out the manuscripts, or ‘‘ copy,” as it is technically termed, by which books are invariably 
produced! Without adverting to the rare union of such diversified acquirements as those of 
author and printer, we may state it as our conviction, that few individuals similarly accom- 
plished would be found capable of completing such a task without previously arranging and 
committing their thoughts to paper. But not only in a typographical point of view does 
‘* The Forester’s Offering” reflect infinite credit on its author, for the display of his professional 
skill, but its literary merits, without considering the somewhat disadvantageous circumstances 
under which it must have been produced, are of a very high order, and exhibit all the evidences 
of a cultivated mind, singular purity of taste, and deep warmth of heart.—An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history and romantic traditions of Sherwood Forest shines ont in every page, and 
we are inclined to believe, that, with the single exception of William Howitt, there are but few 
writers more tenderly susceptible to the charms of external beauty, and who have more graphi- 
cally and truthfully recorded its impressions, than the author of the ‘‘ Offering.” Wandering 
with him through the mazes of his forest home, we lose sight of the common world and its 
every day scenes—we share the enthusiasm that fires his soul, and as each successive picture 
starts into vivid reality, our hearts beat in unison, our nobler feelings are awakened—and a love 
of all that is beautiful and pure in our world steals unconsciously upon us. Reader, if in some 
solitary woodland ramble, a sense of loneliness should sadden or depress thee, choose as thy 
companion the Offering of our Forester—retire to some calm nook where the glorious orb of 
day may gladden without oppressing thee—there listen to the outpourings of a fond worshipper 
of nature, and if thou returnest not with a deeper relish for all her varied manifestations, then 
are we mistaken in the influence of sympathy and the power of language over the heart ! 

On the Forester’s Offering were showered the highest encomiums of the public press—the 
name of the ‘‘ Sherwood Forester” began to excite attention and command admiration. New 
prospects opened, new hopes dawned upon its author, and shortly after its publication he was 
induced to proceed to Sheffield, where he has since resided, in the character of Governor of the 
Hollis’ Hospital, one of the charitable foundations of that town.—To the Sheffield Iris, a highly 
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intellectual and literary Journal, with which the revered name of Montgomery will ever be 
associated as its editor and publisher, Mr. Hall afterwards became a regular contributor, and in 
1842, encouraged by the success of his first work, he offered to the world a series of descriptive 
chapters, originally written for the Iris, under the title of ‘‘ Rambles in the Country,” the 
public appreciation of which may be estimated by the fact, that for some time, not a copy has 
been disposable. 

In connection with Mr. Hail it remains for us to record, though at the sacrifice of chronolo- 
gical accuracy, one of the most gratifying and honourable tributes to unostentatious merit that 
could be conferred at the instance of disinterested admiration. We allude to the ‘‘ Sherwood 
Gathering,” celebrated at Edwinstow, in the heart of the Forest, in the autumn of 1841, in 
honour of those who had contributed by their writings to the renown of that romantic locality. 
At this meeting, which might well form an epoch in the intellectual advancement of the rural 
population in England, and at which upwards of one hundred farmers, artizans, and labourers 
were congregated from all parts of the Forest, Mr. Hall was publicly presented with an 
imperishable token of their esteem, and of their admiration of his efforts to extend and perpetuate 
the fame of their beautiful and beloved home.—The gift, intrinsically valuable, is enshrined by 
cherished associations, and is carefully preserved, for an heir loom to the posterity of its owner. | 

To this imperfect narrative little now remains to be added, beyond the fact, perhaps known 
‘to most of our readers, that Mr. Hall is at present engaged in proclaiming to mankind one of 
‘the most wondrous truths that ever dawned on human intellect, in the advocacy of which, it is 
| painful to be compelled to testify that he is assuredly guided by the same deep-rvoted principles 
_of honesty and integrity which have invariably characterized his actions since he leapt the humble 
ihedge that yet encloses ‘the white-walled cottage in the dale.” 
| The length to which this sketch has unconsciously extended precludes the possibility of a 
teference to the poetical genius of the subject of our memoir, and of presenting, what ere this 
.we have been tempted to submit, a few of the melodious notes of his wood-land muse. This 
‘deprivation we the more deeply regret, from our inability to bid the reader consult for himself 
the works in which they are enshrined, not a copy being extant—but we are happy in 
‘amnouncing that the public will shortly be presented with a collected edition of the writings 
of Spencer Hatt, the SHerwoop Forester. 


SYBIL. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 
BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 


_ “Sybil, what seest thou?” said the ancient manto the young girl, as she stood watching at 
| the lattice, raising his eyes, as he spoke, from the large clasped volume which rested before him 
‘on a table of ebony, and in which he appeared to have been tracing the ciphers of a language 
|partly composed of emblems and the apparently unmeaning diagrams of some mystical science. 
“What seest thou, Sybil, in the night ?” 

“T see the star gleaming and trembling, as if the living fire would spring from its fetters, 
‘and rush forth into the void of space; and as I speak it is even so. Behold!”—There was a 
‘tushing sound as of wings in the air, and a crimson meteor shot rapidly across the heavens, 
shedding a red glare upon the waters of the Tiber. “The sign and the hour have arrived ; why 
tarrieth the guest upon the threshold?” As he spoke, the door suddenly opened, and a young 
man entering hastily, had gained the centre of the apartment before he discovered that he had 
mistaken it for one more familiar to him—there was a strange silence, and the intruder gazed 
around him as if he had suddenly entered some enchanted land, and was subdued by its per- 
vading spell. The room was small, hung with rich dark tapestry, and lit by three antique 
tilver lamps, suspended from the ceiling by chains of the same precious metal. A large censer 
also of fretted silver, raised on a tripod of carved ebony, stood in one corner, and diffused a 
faint but voluptuous odour throughout the atmosphere, and a thin blue vapour curled upwards 
ftom the aromatic incense burning within. The light of the centre lamp streamed full upon the 
figures of the old man and the young girl; the former had advanced from his seat at the 
ttranger’s entrance, and the hand of the girl rested upon his shoulder, as if the slight surprise 
had led her to approach him for protection,—his features had the calm dignity of age, with an 
tye whose light was unquenched, and a brow which bore the impress of command; his attire 
was partly oriental---the long cream-coloured robe, lined with scarlet, was confined at the 
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waist by a Persian shawl, and a Greek cap of black velvet, embroidered in gold with the signs 
of the Zodiac, which covered his long, flowing silver locks, assimilated well with the scene and 
its accessaries, yet had a strange effect when combined with that of his fair companion.—Her 
attire of white and purple was a fanciful adaptation of the graceful draperies of the antique 
with the long open sleeves, gold wrought caftan, and rainbow tissue scarfs of Persia ; her raven 
black hair, braided from her forehead, was suffered to fall, in a veil of long silken floating 
ringlets, almost to the ground, and was bound by an embroidered fillet of gold and purple, 
wrought with strange hieroglyphic characters, and clasped on her forehead by a small serpent of 
precious stones, (wreathed into the symbol of eternity, ) the ruby eyes of which appeared to glitter 
with a burning intensity of splendour. The pure contour of her classical features had all the 
freshness of extreme youth, a soft peach-like bloom giving the beauty of colour to the trans- 
parent olive of her cheek, and her rich ripe lips seemed to bear alike the hue and fragrance of 
crimson roses; but her eyes, large, dark, and lustrous, had a strange intensity in their gaze, 
which seemed to possess the power of fascination; and the mysterious sadness of those orbs, 
and the white passionless brow, whose regal beauty gleamed like a star through her divided tresses, 
had a strange effect when united to her apparent youth and sight girlish figure, whose exquisite 
proportions were as yet in the spring time of their undeveloped charms. 

Such was the group presented to the astonished stranger, who paused in embarrassed silence 
for a few seconds, and then rapidly urged his apology for such an intrusion. ‘* He was about 
to visit Seignior Ludovico, the celebrated painter, whose apartments were in the same Palazzo, 
and turning down the wrong corridor had unintentionally 

“Welcome, Gerald Leslie,” said the ancient man; “bright was the Star that lighted thy 
steps, and welcome to the reader of the skies is the son of the distant land! Long has 
thy coming been delayed, but the guest has passed the portal, and the cup of welcome is ready 
for the lips of the expected.” 

There was something in the tone of these words which seemed to possess a power over 
the listener, for strange as was the apartment and its occupants, still more so their knowledge 
of his name. The young Englishman was induced to remain ; whether the beauty of the young 
girl had a more powerful influence than the accents of her apparent father, or whether the love 
of romantic adventure captivated the mind of Gerald, the night was far advanced into morning 
before he left his new acquaintances. When he reached home the scene still fliticd before him 
like a phantasmagoria, and even his dreams retraced the events of the past hours ; he saw again 
the beautiful Sybil, at a gesture from the old man, bring forward a small table which seemed 
as if moved by enchantment, so slightly was her white hand laid upon it; the luscious fruits 
and delicate confections of Italy formed the evening meal, and the wine, which glowed and 
sparkled in an antique vase and goblets of ruby-coloured crystal, had a flavour and a perfume 
peculiar to itself, for never had wine of so exquisite a vintage passed over the lip of the travelled 
Englishman. The fair girl seated herself during the meal at the feet of the Sage, with the 
easy grace of confiding childhood, and Gerald remembered how beautiful she looked, holding 
a bunch of purple grapes in her delicate white hand, as if she herself admired the contrast; 
silent she was, save when at the Sage’s bidding she pledged the stranger, and then the soft low 
voice had a lulling sound, like the murmur of a silver fountain, He also remembered that he 
had felt uneasy under the intensity of her fixed and mournful gaze, as the old man spoke of 
his mysterious art, and would fain have persuaded his auditor to become a disciple of the 
Magian Mysterics.—The whole scene at length merged into the broken phantasms of a morning 
dream, and Gerald Leslie fell sound asleep. 

The next day he returned to the apartment of the Mystic, but the door was closed, and all 
attempts to call the attention of the inhabitants met with no reply ; he therefore turned down 
the next corridor, and visited his.friend the painter. To his guarded enquiries respecting the 
occupants of the next apartments, the Seignior merely replied that they were inlabited by an 
old man, whose living was derived from the sale of those real and pretended antiques for which 
the visitors of Rome pay so dearly, and that he was generally absent during the day. Of the 
daughter he made no mention, nor did it ever appear that Sybil had been seen by him. Gerald 
pursued his enquiries no further, but his absence was soon perceived in the brilliant circles to 
whose fair Seignoras the young and handsome Englishman had proved so fascinating. Night 
after night he sat listening to the rhapsodies of the Mystic, and gazing on the dark eyes of Sybil; 
there seemed a strange influence in that voluptuous atmosphere of light and perfume that 
fettered his senses as by an invisible spell, and chained him there a willing captive. Every day 
he resolved to visit the Mystic no more, but at the accustomed hour it seemed as if the 
power of a magician compelled him to return to the enchanted apartments. 
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Thus time passed away ; pressing letters from England were about to recall him to his home, | 
and yet he hesitated to say ‘‘ Farewell” to his mysterious friends, when one evening the old | 
man suddenly addressed him on the subject. ‘ Gerald Leslie,’ he said, ‘‘ you are about to 
return to England, and this land shall know you no more; but not alone goeth the stranger | 
forth ; the dark eyes of the Retrothed of the Stars shall yet gleam upon his heart! Sybil has 
no protector on earth save me, and that supporting link will soon be broken! Be yours the 
charge, aud see you guard her well; the heart of Sybil is like the untroubled mirror of a moon- 
light lake; no passion has yet darkened or disturbed its quiet, though she has now seen fifteen 
springs. Fearful will be the peril of him who shall bring sorrow to the unclouded soul! Listen 
to me, Gerald Leslie; in thy heart there is no yearning for that glorious science whose followers 
have power over the Invisible and know the elements of the Immortal Elixir! I have watched 
the Stars in vain for thee, and thy destiny is with the children of earth and the heritage of the 

rave. Iam the last of the Bright Brotherhood, who in the far time were as the stars of earth, 
the Illustrious Magi, who read in the oracles of the skies the destinies of ages, and lived to see 
the fulfilment of their prophecies! But the golden circle was broken; one by one they sank 
beneath the temptations of their mortal natures, and yielded up their power over the Viewless 
and the Terrible. I, the last of all, yet remain on. earth, and still hold the power and the 
key of Arcana! The palm trees of the desert have withered for a thousand years above the 
ves of those who claimed with me kindred or love ; for so many centuries have I been cold 
to the household charities ; the sigh of woman's love has not breathed upon mine ear, nor has 
my heart throbbed at the fond name of Father! To many have I unfolded the mysterious 
leaves of this dread book, but the aspirers have past away and left me still alone. I laid in the 
grave the last, the sire of Sybil, and she also must depart, for it is so written in the decrees of 
the stars. But not dowerless shall the Daughter of the Mystic come to the son of the stranger | 
land. I go to complete the work, and the Golden Sceptre of Hermes shall become the portion 
of the child of earth !—Disturb me not, for it is now time.” 

As he spoke he pushed away the tapestry from a concealed door, and disappeared.—Gerald, 
bewildered by the strange tenor of the old man’s speech, remained irresolute whether to depart 
or not.—Sypbil still sat on her accustomed seat—a low pile of crimson cushions, her long floating 


ringlets and gleaming garments mingling with the bright hues of the tapestry-covered floor; 
jher small white handsclasped over an antique Greek lyre, and her dark eyes rivetted on his with 
\that fixed gaze which was at once so fascinating and so repelling, like the eyes of a picture 
j which appear to follow one with an intense but unvarying expression. he silence was become 
\irksome, and Gerald was about to address some words to his statue-!jke companion, when aloud 
‘report was heard, and thick curling wreaths of white smoke penetrated through the concealed 
idoor into the apartment. To break it open, and rush into the hidden laboratory, for such it 
‘proved, was the work of a moment with Leslie. The old man lay on the floor beside an over- 
‘turned brasier and the fragments of a broken crucible, while a thin blue flame was rapidly 
communicating with the hangings of the apartment. Gerald hastily raised the Mystic, and bore 
him through the dense smoke into the room he had so lately quitted ; he applied all the simple 
‘means of restoring animation which were at hand, but the old man was dead apparently by 
suffocation ; the features were collapsed, and now bore the marks of extreme old age. While 
‘engaged in his vain task of recalling life, the flames were at first unheeded, but they now began 
‘rapidly to approach them, and laying the corpse upon the couch, Gerald snatched up the 
affrighted girl in his arms, and rushed forth into the corridor, calling for help. This was but 
tardily afforded, and in another hour that wing of the Palazzo was entirely burnt down, and the 
Mystic, and the secrets of his real or pretended science, were alike consumed beneath the 
smoking ruins ! 

The eclat of Gerald's mysterious adventure hastened his departure from Italy, which he left 
accompanied by the orphan and the desolate Sybil, who knew of no friends save the departed 
“Mystic, nor indeed anything of actual life, and her whole previous existence seemed as if it had 
‘heen passed in a dream. Mr. Leslie had immediately provided the fair Italian with an attendant, 
jhalf convernanté, half lady’s maid, who had accompanied an English family to Italy in that 
‘capacity and was now wishful to return. Sybil had her separate carriage and suite of apart- 
ments on their routes, so that the young ‘‘ protector” arranged their escort with a propriety 
jand delicacy of tact which would have done honour to a more experienced squire of dames ; her 
/attendant had prevailed upon her to lay aside her fantastic garments and wear an attire more 
Suitable to her present sphere, they therefore ceased to attract attention, and reached in safety 
ithe shores of England. ; 
|° The Rector of Brooklands and his fair daughter were just about. to partake the beverage 
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‘“‘ which cheers but not inebriates’”—when the hasty summons of the parlour bell disturbed the 
arrangements of the tea equipage, and Gerald Leslie was announced. He entered accom. 
panied by a veiled lady, whom he introduced as the heroine of his continental dream. The 
Rev. Edmund Clare was his maternal uncle, and to him he had written on his route preparing 
him to receive his orphan protegé. Sybil received from Rosamond Clare the warmest and most 
delicate attentions, and having intimated her wish to retire to her apartment, her delicate frame 
being exhausted by their protracted journey, she was soon left to that quiet repose it was evi- 
dent she so much needed, and Rosamond returned to the company of Gerald and her father, 

The strange history of the ‘“‘ Mystic’s Daughter” was again and again discussed, and it was 
evident, that upon Gerald must devolve her future fortunes; he had unavoidably become her 
sole protector; and after suggesting many arrangements, it was at last decided, that she should 
remain at Brooklands till her association with an accomplished female should have polished her 
lrusque and naive habits into something more congenial to our nether sphere, and she would be 
able to enter a public seminary without retaining so decided a peculiarity as at present marked 
her speech and actions. This decision evidently relieved Gerald from a disagreeable responsi- 
bility, and he was once more restored to that tranquillity which had lately entirely 
forsaken him since he had become the unconscious actor in so mysterious a scene. He 
entered into a lively conversation with his fair cousin, and assured her, that though he had 
wandered on many a classic shore and admired full many a ‘‘high dame’s brow,”’ his heart yet 
glowed with patriotic warmth for England’s maiden roses, and Rosamond Clare—sweet bewitch- 
ing Rosamond Clare, the ‘little wife”_of his boyhood. 

Rosamond was, indeed, a most loveable creature, piquant in the style of her beauty, and 
irresistibly fascinating in her manners. She was not a mere automaton of accomplishments, but 
a charming woman, formed for— 

* Praise, blame, tears, kisses, frowns and smiles.” 

The domestic details of the rectory were under her superintendence, and no table in their sphere 
of life was arranged with more taste and actual skill; no establishment boasted more unvarying 
| order; everything, from the arrangement of the flowers in the conservatory to the simplest 
domestic duty, bore evidence of the graceful spirit that presided over all; and, yet, this fair 

housekeeper was no stranger to the literary topics of the day, and could ‘ discourse most 
eloquent music” on their merits ; she sang with finished taste, and the walls of the breakfast 
parlour were decorated with sketches, which showed how deeply the fair Rosamond was embued 
with the worship of 1 ature s sylvan loveliness, and how skilfully her white hand could delineate 
the wooland scenery around. 
* * * * * * * * 

What a contrast were they, Rosamond and Sybil, as they strayed together in the green: 
pleasaunce or the chesnut avenue—the quiet, graceful, blooming English maiden and the: 
“ passion pale” Italian girl! her large dark eyes flashing with a glance like summer liglitning, | 
her step restless and uneven, and a strange wildness in her air that might well become the stars, 
mysterious child. ‘They were the living representatives of the real and the ideal, and so they! 
continued, for time wrought no change in the manner of Sybil; though she had adopted the, 
English costume, she still persisted in wearing the hieroglyphic fillet to confine her tresses, and | 
never appeared without it. She loved to wander alone when the stars were gathered thickly: 
in the sky, and sat for hours silently watching them, as if she regarded them with a strange | 
adoration ; this was a practice from which no persuasion could win her, though it was evident) 
that the evening dews and chilly atmosphere of an English autumn, suited not a constitution 
naturally delicate; but to whatever strange customs she adhered, she did so with a pertinacity 
that wearied her kind protectors into silent sufferance, though they exerted every available. 
means to counteract their dangerous tendency. 

Gerald Leslie’s avocations led him to pass most of his time in London, but every holiday was 
spent at Brooklands, ostensibly to watch the progress of his protegé’s education, but in| 
reality to listen to the sweet words and gaze upon the bright face of Rosamond Clare. It ap-. 
peared that Sybil noticed this, and that it affected her deeply, for her manners grew strangely, 
cold and distant—at their evening concerts she sat apart, or when fondly pressed by Rosamond! 
to join in their amusements, she would pour forth a wild lamenting melody in an unknown) 
language, the long wailing cadences and mournful strains of which seemed like the lamenting of 
a spirit for its lost happiness. She would then rush from the apartment, and wander forth to 
gaze upon the heavens or sit in darkness and solitude in her own chamber. This waywardness 
yielded not to the gentle soothings of Rosamond or the remonstrances of Leslie; to the lattet) 


| she replied with impassioned tears, and a wild remembrance of manner, which scemed to imply | 
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a reproach her words did not utter. Hoping that time would ameliorate and change this capri- 
cious fretfulness, her friends ceased to interfere with her pursuits; and the autumn faded and 
darkened into winter ; and spring came, and summer bloomed, but brought no change to the 
Italian. It seemed, when she stept forth from the ideal world in which she had passed her early 
years into the formalities of actual life, and felt how visionary was the proud pre-eminence of her 
mystical existence ; how she had fallen from the lovely brightness and dignity of the daughter 
of the stars, into a simple unlearned girl, to whom the customs of the common earth were as 
yet an enigma; as if the rending of the veil had cast a shadow on her spirit for ever. 

_ Mr. Leslie’s visits had become more frequent, and, indeed, so long did he remain at the 
Rectory, that it appeared by some tacit agreement he had become domesticated with the family. 
Summer had already spread enchantment over the fields and woods, showering her glorious 
tints of orange and crimson where late had gleamed the green freshness of their emerald verdure. 
It was the anniversary of Sybil’s arrival in England, and Rosamond was superintending the 
arrangements of a domestic fete to be given in her honour ; the Rector was absent, and Gerald 
was left to a book and an afternoon reverie, when he was suddenly startled from a botanical 
study of a flower which had dropt from his cousin's bouquet, by the sudden entrance of Sybil, 
arranged in the mystical costume in which he first beheld her; her hair was again cast round her 
in a veil of shrouding ringlets, and above her pale brow, the ruby eyes of the jewelled serpent 
flashed with deeper brilliancy. She was about to pass through the French window, upon the 
lawn, when Gerald arrested her steps, and tenderly reproached her for again assuming her fanci- 
ful masquerade. As he gazed upon her in her olden garb he at once perceived how much she 
was in reality altered ; her form was wasted to almost spectral fragility, and her features had 
assumed that wax-like clearness, that sharpened outline and anxious restlessness of expression, 
which so fatally indicate the touch of the destroyer !—Her lustrous eyes, apparently dilated, 
glistened now with an almost supernatural brightness, and as she gazed upon him, silently and 
sadly, his heart smote him for the apathy with which he had neglected her now too evident 
decline, and it seemed as if for the first time he knew that she had loved him,—not “ wisely 
but too well.” ‘‘ Gerald,” said she, in a low sad voice, ‘‘ stay me not! the hour cometh, and to 
thee is not given the spell to arrest its course !—long has the voice of the Mystic spoken to me 
in my dreams, stern was his behest, but it shall be fulfilled, I have read it in the mystery of the 
stars, and no longer shall the child of earth resist the commands of the invisible few. 
Solemn are the rites ; but they have power to loosen the fetters, and the weariness of the captive 
shall be known no more.” 


“ Dear Sybil, go not forth in this manner, Rosamond wishes for your presence.” ‘ Speak 
not of her, Gerald Leslie! disturb not the sarcrifice! Igo alone. Time and the hour have 
arrived, and already are its wings heavy with the destiny of Sybil!’ As she spoke she stept 
forth upon the lawn and was soon lost in the shrubbery. Though accustomed to her wild 
phraseology, Gerald felt an almost irresistible wish to accompany her, but the entrance of Mr. 
Clare with some important papers relating to a law-suit, which concerned them both, arrested 
his attention, and they were engaged in reading and arranging the documents till light began to 
fade, for it was already sunset, when Rosamond entered pale and horror-stricken! From her 
incoherent words they gathered that some accident had befallen Sybil, and that she was in the 
rustic pavilion, known as ‘‘ Rosamond’s Bower ;” thither they hastened, followed by the servants, 
summoned by Mr. Clare. Sybil was laid, as if asleep, on the mossy couch within ; her face 
was veiled by her overshadowing ringlets, but as Gerald raised her drooping head and gazed 
eagerly on her pale stil! features, he saw at once that death had released the captive, and her 
last words were no longer a mystery ! 

The hieroglyphic fillet which had so long bound her tresses, was torn asunder and cast at her 
feet, and amid the fragments of a crystal goblet, which lay scattered on the marble table 
beside the couch, was discovered its jewelled clasp ; but Gerald Leslie alone perceived that the 
ruby eyes of the serpent had entirely disappeared! He therefore imagined, that the supposed 
gems had been the work of chemical art, and impregnated with a subtle poison, like the enven- 
omed amulets of the East, which, infused in water, have the power of causing instantaneous 
death, and that Sybil, being aware of their fatal propertics, had it ever in her power to become 
the oracle and arbiter of her own destiny.—This was a fearful supposition, but believing in its 
truth, he buried the secret in his own breast, and the sublime rites of our holy religion were 
devoutly breathed above the early grave ot the child of mystery and passion! 


Years passed away, and Gerald had long been the happy husband of Rosamond Clare. Suc- 


ceeding to the title of his ancestors, his matured abilities were carried into a new arena, that of | 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Sermons preached in the ordinary Course of his Ministry, and chiefly at Manchester. By the 
late Robert Stephens M‘Call, L.L.D. London: Jackson and Walford. 1843. 


By the extensive circle in the religious world who enjoyed the high privilege of sitting under 
the occasional or stated ministrations of this distinguished master in Israel, this volume will be 
hailed with delight, as another sacred relic of gifted and sanctified intellect, rescued from the 
gulph of oblivion—such as,may not merely be regarded as a memento of the departed, but, in 
their hands and homes, as the embodyment of the living voice of the faithful instructor of their 
youth, the pastor of their maturer years, or, it may be, as Bunyan quaintly but truthfully 
describes such an one, of another heoroic Greatheart, who, armed in the divine panopoly, had 
conducted theic pilgrim feet along the journey of life; defended them from evil; sustained their 
drooping courage, and whom they vainly hoped would, when they arrived to cross the dark 
river of death, have accompanied them down to its brink, and have cheered them with his coun- 
sel and his presence. But not to those alone has the editor rendered this good service—the 
study of the divine, the libraries of the universities, colleges, and institutions for the Christian 
ministry, under whatever name, and the table of every intelligent and good man, will be enriched 
by the addition of these valuable discourses, delivered, as we learn from the preface, on no 
special extraordinary occasions, but when under no stimulus but that of the preacher's 
ardent and affectionate concern for the salvation of his people. 

The discourses abound with passages illustrative of the sublime tenderness and energy which 
ever marked the emanations of the lofty and dignified intellect of Dr. M‘Call ; and the reader 
will meet with numerous proofs of his extraordinary powers when, to quote the Editor's elo- 
quent remarks on the unpreserved sermons of this great and good man, he ponders over his 
‘* expositions of text and context, which seem to reveal the innermost recesses of the sacred 
writer’s mind ; his glowing illustrations ; his bursts of yearning affection ; his resistless appeals 
to the conscience ; those applications of the subject which, when conveyed in living eloquence, 
almost made the actual speaker disappear, and the hearers feel as though God's prophet or 
Christ’s apostle himself were before them, bringing the everlasting truth of the ancient Oracle 
to bear upon their own times and their own souls; those solemn, or rapturous, or patheti¢ 
strains which, in many a well-remembered instance, so affected the audience, that in the deep 
silence which followed, an observer, less spell-bound than the rest, might have seen the mixed 


multitude around him entranced like our great forefather in Milton’s exquisite description, 
when— 


The Angel ended, and in Adam's car 
So charming left his voice, that he, awhile, 
Thought hin still speaking, still stood fix'd to hear” 


A Word to Pargnts, Nurses, and Teachers, on the Rearing and Management of Children; more 


particularly adapted to the Working Classes. By Esther Copley. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


There is a vast amount of information: in this little volume, not only in regard to the’ 
physical wants of Infants, but to their management and moral training as they advance in 
years. In the chapters headed Integrity, Temper, Purity, &c., are some most excellent remarks, 
indeed the whole of this portion of the book may be regarded as an epitome of Moral Training. 
We are informed, in the Preface, that the work was written ‘‘at the suggestion of some en- 
lightened and benevolent individuals engaged in superintending the administration of the New 
Poor Law,” and several pages are devoted to the rearing of numbers of children in the same 
establishment. Some of the statistical information relating to the deaths of infants from want of 
proper care, amounting in some parts of London oniy to six hundred and fifty out of one 
thousand, certainly point out the imperative necessity of Guardians of the Poor, Nurses, and all 
who have care over the rising generation, inquiring whether the system they are guided by be one 
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' political excitement, but ever as the winds of autumn swept with their wild and wailing voices 
past his library window, the gifted statesman would pause amid his midnight studies, and his 
‘thoughts (wandering from the composition of some brilliant speech which was to electrify a 
_listening Senate) would rest upon the strange adventure of his youth, and his heart would 
_ again tremble with a sigh to the Memory or Sysit! 
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likely to promote its ostensible end, viz :—the bringing up a little community of human beings 
in such a manner, that they, in their generation may, as perfectly as possible, perform the purposes 
for which they were created; and we think this little work, well suited to promote so 
desirable an end. 


The Family Choir ; or, Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. Parts I. II. 
and III. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


The rapidity with which music, as a branch of common education, has lately progressed, has 
made it necessary that there should be a corresponding increase of works, cheap and easy 
enough to facilitate the ‘‘ many” in becoming acquainted with the greater masters of the science, 
so that their taste may be improved as well as their voices. We believe this to have been 

effected in many instances, and in furtherance of the same object we have great pleasure in 
‘recommending the above little work, now issuing from the press, which has for its aim the pro- 
motion of domestic worship in connection with music. ‘The Family Choir’ is a collection of 
Hymns and Sacred Poetry, set to airs, selected from the works of eminent composers: the 
names of Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, being among the number. They are well and 
simply arranged, within the compass of any vvice, and cannot fail, from their beauty, to heighten 
devotional feeling. ‘‘The Sabbath Bell,” ‘* Myra,” ‘* Franconia,” ‘‘ Wilmot,” were among 
those which pleased us most, and as each air has several sets of words appropriated to it, the 
singers have the opportunity of choosing those most suitable to their feelings, or congenial to 
their tastes. We are sure ‘‘'The Family Choir” will be acceptable to all those, who not only 
desire to encourage music as a matter of taste, as a pleasant relaxation from other employments, 
‘but also as a gift to be used in promoting the glory of the Giver; and no where can so 
desirable an end be more fitly begun, than in the gathering of kindred under the parental roof. 


Poor Law Melodies, and other Poems. By William Gaspey, London: Longman and Co. 


Although no admirers of political poetry, we are bound to award our due meed of praise to 
the author of this volume, for the feeling and tender manner in which he treats his subject, and 
for the pure spirit of philanthropy which breathes in his verse. Of all topics, the Poor Laws 
we should conceive the least suggestive of poetical thought or imagery, and we were therefore 
equally surprised and delighted, in perusing the work, to discover that the miseries of suffering 
humanity could be so eloquently and so truthfully advocated in metre. The melodies are four 
in number, and we would particularize two of them as appealing to the highest sympathies of 
our nature—‘ The Victim,” a poem descriptive of the last moments of a young and deserted 
mother, and “ The Ancient Pair,” in which the aged pauper protests against legislative separa- 
tion from his venerable partner, the companion of his lonely hearth, and the star of his existence. 

The miscellaneous verses are better suited to the taste of general readers, and afford evidence 
of the author possessing both a sound ear and correct judgment. Many of the poems are of a 
moral and religious character, and the melancholy which tinges other portions of the volume, 
almost imperceptibly tend to prove that the writer has drank from the cup of affliction, those 
bitter draughts, the taste of which can only be removed by the “living waters.” The “ Lines 
to a Comet” present a graphic and forcible narrative of the portentous events which have been 
coeval with, or consequent on, the visitations of those mysterious phenomena of the Heavens. 
There is much tenderness of expression and beautiful purity of thought in the ballad, ‘* Love 
Dies not with Beauty,”—a strain which could not have been written by one insensible to the 
humanizing influence of female loveliness. The following verses convey a fair idea of the 
author’s style. ' 


CHILDHOOD’S HAPPY DAY. 


How beautiful the world appears In after years when sorrow’s plough 
Before we know a cause for tears, Has left its furrows on the brow, 
Or find a charm in sin,— And error clouds our way,— 
Oh! not to Fancy seems more bright Sweet as the dew of flowers that die, 
That home of love, that land of light, Comes o’er the soul, the memory 
The faithful hopeto win! . Of childhood’s happy day ! 
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THE VICTIMS OF AMBITION. 


BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


Selfishness, the one vice of human nature, walks through the world in many forms ; it is 
fraud, luxury, cruelty, revenge, ambition,—which are master-passions that turn every man’s 
hand against his neighbour—every man’s heart against God. Milton, in the second book of his 
Paradise Lost, finely personifies these passions in Moloch, Baliel, Mammon, Beelzebub, and 
Satan, to whom he grants the bad pre-eminence of being ‘the Superior Fiend,” ‘‘the Arch. 
Enemy,” ‘‘the Prince of Darkness.” About him there still lingers more of the origina! 
brightness of heaven than about bis wretched companions in that revolt which made and per- 
plexed hell ; and still, (though avarice may be a more universal passion) ambition lords it over 
the human race with an absolute authority, that, like the influence of its proto-type over the 
“* powers of darkness,” is obtained by daring to do more than its fellows. Numerous in every 
| age and country have been and are the votaries of ambition—still more numerous its victims ; 
and, yet, shutting our eyes to the evils wrought by this “ glorious fault of heroes and of 
gods,” we go on burning the incense of adulation before conquerors, and bowing ourselves, 
our principles, and our intellect, before the ‘“‘little great” immediately around us. 

The votaries of ambition are often its victims, for, vaulting— 


« it doth o'erleap itself, 
And fulls on t'other side.” 


But for these summersets we have little sympathy ; our compassion is for those whose happi- 
ness, whose freedom, or whose lives have been sacrificed to aggrandize others. Relative to this 
latter class, English history has three episodes that powerfully interest the unsophisticated and 
unambitious reader in behalf of their heroines—and though the unhappy ladies so claiming sym- 
pathy can derive no beaefit from our regrets, we may ourselves become better by the indulgence 
of that generous feeling which makes us identify ourselves with another's suffering, or resent, if 
only in imagination, another’s wrong. It is scarcely possible to say which of the three, of 
Eleanor, the damsel of Brittainy, the Ladies Grey, (for the history of the sisters is closely 
connected) or the Lady Arabella Seymour, is the most deserving of our pity ; but we will take 
them in their chronological order, and leave the reader to decide. 

The genius of Shakspere has made the names of Prince Arthur and his uncle, King John, 
as familiar as ‘* household words ;”’ and he has, as far as the play goes, kept closely to the truth 
of history, except that the real mode of Arthur’s death has never been ascertained. It isa 
point on which the old chronicles all vary—some affirm that he died of grief at his imprisonment 
—some that John stabbed him with his own hands—others that he was carried out of the 
castle of Rouen, at night, into a boat on the Seine, and that stones being tied to his head and 
feet, and his arms being bound, he was thrown into the river—nothing is certain but that he 
died for the security of his uncle’s power. His right to the crown of England and to the 
Dukedom of Normandy arose from his being the son of John’s elder brother, Geoffrey, who 
died some months before Arthur was born ; he had been reared by his mother, Constance, for 
whom Shakspere has so interested us by the force with which he depicts her maternal love, that 
we slowly, and almost unwillingly, admit that she did not, in reality, deserve our esteem.—She 
was at once weak, vain, ambitious, and irresolute—strong in passion but weak in principle, 
and alternately placing herself and her children under the protection of the rival monarchs of 
France and England. She did not remain “ the widow of Plantagenet,” but married Hugh de 
Blundeville, earl of Chester, from whom she was divorced; she then espoused Guy de Thouars, 
lord of Provence, and became the mother of a girl, Alice, whom the people of Brittainy, when 
assured of Arthur’s death, chose for their sovereign, vesting the power in the hands of her 
father, Guy de Thouars. The King of France also claimed this province, as well as the crown 
of England, in right of his wife, the beautiful and virtuous Blanche of Castile, grand-daughter 
of Henry II., and neice to John; but the real inheritor was Eleanor of Brittainy, Arthur's 
elder sister, of whom John artfully obtained possession and securely imprisoned in Bristol 
Castle. A female orphan, (for her mother was now also dead), noble by birth, and a queen by 
right of succession, we find no sword drawn in support of her rights or in revenge for her 
injuries ;—her uncle cajoled her step-father, Guy de Thouars, the nominal lord of Brittainy, 
over to his own views, and the King of France was too anxious to establish his own claims to 


think of hers. It is very probable that John, who seems to have been capable of any enormity, 
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only preserved her life because no active efforts were made in her favour, and because he might 
even contemplate her as a bride for his infant son, Henry, afterwards Henry III., who had no 
right to the English throne while she lived. If, as we believe, the charms of happiness are 
against royalty, Eleanor may have escaped suffering by never ascending her throne; but 
knowing also that freedom and the sweet intercourse of friends and kindred constitute a large 
part of the happiness of life, we must deeply commiserate her fate—for from her infancy to 
the time of her death, at a mature age, she was closely confined in Bristol Castle.—** Was it,” 
asks her brother Arthur of Hubert de Burgh, his keeper, 


“ My fault that I am Geoffrey’s son?” 


“ No, indeed, it’s not; I would to Heaven I were your son, so you would love me, 
Hubert ;”” and the same fond yearning to be loved may often have sickened the young and 
innocent heart of the lone orphan, his sister, who did not share his fate because she was a 
degree more helpless and friendless than he. There is no record of her personal appearance or 
character ; but the imagination, left to follow its own course, will naturally endow her with 
beauty and virtue, and regard her as having been equally as worthy of our admiration as she 
is of our pity. She has, centuries ago, exchanged the narrow cell of the castle for the more 
narrow but secure chamber of the grave; she has fulfilled her destiny and is gone to her 
aecount—perhaps she exchanged the chance of an earthly crown for the certainty of an immor- 
tal one—for,.if she patiently endured her hard fate, looking to a more glorious future, she has 
had her reward. 

The character and story of the Lady Jane Grey is much more familiar to general readers 
than that of the Damsel of Brittainy; while those of her sisters, the ladies Catherine and 
Mary, are comparatively little known. Lady Jane’s pretensions to the throne of England 
have been commonly considered as having their ground in the will of Edward VI., who was 
taught to consider his half-sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, as illegitimate ; but they were, in fact, 
based on her direct descent from Henry VII., the common ancestor of the Tudors and the 
Greys. Margaret and Mary, the sisters of Henry VIII., were twice married; Margaret was 
the wife of James IV. of Scotland, and mother to James V.; her second husband was the 
earl of Angus, and their daughter, Margaret, being married to the Karl of Lennox, from them 
descended Darnley, the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, and a second son, whose daughter, 
Arabella, is one of our heroines. Mary Queen of Scots was grand-daughter to this Margaret 
Tudor, so that Darnley was her first cousin and Arabella her second: Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth were also cousins to Mary Stuart—Henry VIII.’s younger sister, Mary Tudor, was 
first married to Louis XII. of France, (who soon died) and subsequently to her early lover, 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. They had three daughters—Jane, Catherine, and Mary ; 
who became, successively, martyrs to their high descent. It is well known that the Lady 
Jane was married to Lord Guildford Dudley, the son of the ambitious Earl of Northumberland, 
who worked on the weaker mind of the Duke of Suffolk, her father, till he persuaded him that 
the Lady Jane had a better title to the English throne than either Elizabeth or Mary. Her 
contemporaries have described Jane as a virtuous, graceful, and gentle lady—a Greek scholar— 
and fitter for the amenities of a private life than for the station to which her ambitious relatives 
wished to raise her, and she only erred ‘where most amiable women would have erred likewise. 
For her own part she refused to accept a crown; conscious of the injustice done, by such an 
usurpation, to her cousins, Mary and Elizabeth, but when the exaltation of her husband was 
pointed out as a necessary consequence of her own elevation to the throne, her “‘ woman’s heart” 
was touched, and she consented to wear a crown. Alas! for that want of principle and firm- 
ness which caused her ‘“‘to do evil that good might come ;” the good never came, for the 
people went over to Mary, their rightful sovereign, and the first act of the real queen’s council 
was the order for the arrest of the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Northumberland and all his 
family, including the lady, who, for so brief a space as ten days, had been styled Queen Jane. 
The Earl of Northumberland was immediately tried for, and convicted of high treason, and was 
beheaded and buried in the Tower ; Lady Jane and her husband were tried four months after- 
‘wards, and were also found guilty, but were re-committed to prison, their youth and many 
virtues having made them so popular, that Mary was unwilling to venture on their execution. 
They were, from first to last, the victims of others’ ambition ; for the Duke of Suffolk, Jane’s 
father, too imbecile to act on his own judgment, too unstable to remember the lessons of 
experience, and too ungrateful to reflect that he owed his life to Mary’s clemency, entered into 
another insurrection to prevent tha,Queen’s marriage with Philip of Spain. He was again 
unsuccessful, and this second treason brought his daughter and her husband to the block. 
From the delay that had taken place between her trial and the insurrection, it is almost certain 
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that Mary meant to pardon Jane, but now her sentence was carried into effect, and she was 
beheaded in the Tower, having passed the headless body of her husband in her way from her 
cell to the Tower chapel. What an instructive lesson is here held out to all who depart from 
the known path of duty to wander in some wider or more elevated sphere ;—she had, instead 
of contributing to the welfare of her beloved husband, been conducive to his death. She met 
her fate calmly and humbly, acknowledging that she had erred in being the instrument of the 
ambition of others, and hoped that her fate might serve as a memorable example in after times, 

It has been thought that Jane’s youth, beauty, and talents, as well as her near relationship to 
the queen, might have procured her pardon had not her religion been opposed to that of Mary; 
she has therefore occupied a place upon the page of history more in the character of a martyr 
to the true faith than as a traitor to her sovereign lady. Many attempts were indeed made to 
convert her to the forms of Papacy, but she resisted them all; indeed had she weakly relin. 
quished her only certain hope of immortal life for the chance of living a few years more on earth, 
it is by no means sure that her life or even her freedom would have been granted to her. In 
confirmation of this opinion we will see how Elizabeth, when she succeeded to the throne, 
treated Catherine Grey, Jane’s second sister. This lady had been united, on the same day on 
which Jane was married to Lord Guilford Dudley, to the Lord Herbert, but on the accession of 
Mary, as only the marriage ceremonies had taken place between the young couple, the father of 
the bridegroom obtained a divorce to enable his son to procure a more fortunate, bride. For 
six years after the death of her father and sister Catherine lived in seclusion; but still her con. 
nection with some of the most noble families in England made her an object of interest, and she 
listened to the addresses of Lord Hertford, son of the Duke of Somerset, who had been uncle 
and protector to Edward VI. They were privately married, for Catherine well knew that 
Elizabeth looked jealously on the remote title she had to the crown, beside whieh, while she 
remained unmarried herself, she seemed disposed to compel every lady of noble birth to do the 
same. Soon after their nuptials Lord Herbert went to France, but Elizabeth, who carried on 
a disgraceful system of espionage into the affairs of her subjects, learnt, not only of the Lady 
Catherine’s marriage, but of her pregnancy. ‘lhe royal virgin, finding herself thus defied, took 
refuge in one of her customary stretches of the prerogative and committed the young wife to 
the Tower. No sooner did the Earl hear what had occurred than he returned to England to 
defend his wife, but he also was committed to the Tower, and the queen appointed a special 
commission to inquire into the matter and to examine the witnesses to the nuptials. Either 
Herbert could not produce his witnesses within the time, or the queen caused them to be kept 
out of the way, consequently the Lady Catherine was declared not to be the wife of Lord Hert- 
ford, and her infant was branded as illegitimate. To punish them for their offence they were 
kept prisoners in the Tower, but the cruelty of their case so touched the heart of the lieutenant 
of that royal prison, that he suffered them frequently to enjoy each other’s society. Another 
infant was the consequence, and then Elizabeth was enraged beyond all measure ; she dismissed 
the lieutenant, fined Hertford in the sum of £15,000 for seducing a lady of the royal blood, and 
committed Catherine to a closer imprisonment under a sterner gaoler. Jealous, unjust, dis- 
sembling and vindictive was Elizabeth’s conduct throughout the whole transaction; she knew 
that Catherine was married, yet she cast the dvepest infamy upon her—she took her children 
from her—effectually separated her from her husband, and kept her in prison till she died, in 
1567—-seven years after her unfortunate marriage. Her husband, for so the people believed 

imgto be, was imprisoned nine years for endeavouring to prove the legitimacy of his children; 
any wise, just, and influential persons favoured his attempts, for the Protestant party in 
England would have preferred, if Elizabeth died without issue, to raise the Suffolk or younger 
branch of the Tudors to the throne in preference to the Stuart, or elder branch, not only 
because Mary the representative of the Stuarts was an alien born but a Catholic, while the 
Suffolks were English Protestants. Thus perished, in the prime of her life, another victim of 
ambition, persecuted to the death for the fault of being too nobly born; her fate seems even 
yet harder than that of Lady Jane, for she did not attempt to disturb Elizabeth’s claims ;—all 
that she asked was to indulge in the pure pleasure of loving and being loved—and could the 
queen have divested herself of those jealousies which, both as a sovereign and a woman, she was 
shamefully subject to, it is probable that the Countess of Hertford might, as a mother and 4 
matron, have adorned her court. 

The third sister, Lady Mary Grey, was much younger than the other two, but, in a short 
time after the death of Lady Catherine, she also entitled herself to the distinction of becoming 8 
state prisoner, for she secretly married a subordinate official about the court ; a measure which 
brought some discredit on the Suffolk line, while it did not lessen the Queen’s anger against the 
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offenders. She immedigtely separated them, and had them closely imprisoned, until the death 
of the lady, thirteen years after, rendered it unnecessary any longer to keep ward over her 
husband. As no children had followed this marriage, the case of the Lady Mary was not so 
much pitied as that of Catherine had been, though thirteen years of close confinement, with no 
hope of emancipation but the hand of death, was but a melancholy close of the existence of a 
young and noble lady. 

Few sovereigns have been more extravagantly lauded than Elizabeth of England—she had 
the wisdom to chose wise counsellors and to follow their advice on great occasions—but for cruelty, 
originating in odious selfishness and absurd vanity, she was scarcely inferior to her butchering 
father, Henry VIII. Nothing was allowed to touch upon her personal feelings—and she 
was most unfeminine in her treatment of her own sex. No consideration for the safety of her 
own life—no precaution for the preservation of her own power, should have induced her to 
behead Mary Stuart—to imprison and oppress the Ladies Grey. Had it fallen to the lot of 
Shakspere to write of her reign instead of in it, what a startling addition might we have had 
to his dramatis persone in another historical play ; instead of the flattering allusion in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, to 


“A fair vestal throned by the west,” 
who resisted the shafts of Cupid, and passed on 


“in maiden meditation, fancy free’”— 

we might have seen her pourtrayed like Lady Macbeth, masculine, ambitious, life-destroying— 
with stains of blood upon her hands that all the waters of the ocean could never wash out. Two 
such national events as the destruction of the Armada and the establisment of the Protestant 
faith would alone render her reign glorious ; it is in her domestic government, in her tyranny 
over the affections of the men and women around her that her savage nature developes itself. 
Essex, and Norfolk, and Mary Stuart, and Catherine Grey, were probably with her in her last 
moments ; for, in that bodily stupor which immediately preceded her death, might not her 
spirit, ere it finally departed from its frail tenement, hold fearful colloquy with the reproaching 
spirits that it had so deeply injured ? . 

James I. ascended the throne of England in right of his mother, being a descendant from 
Henry VII. ; his claim was further strengthened by his mother’s marriage with another branch 
of the same house, the sons of the Earl of Lennox deriving a right through their ancestress the 
daughter of Margaret Tudor. Beside James Stuart, this younger branch of the house had 
another representative, Arabella, who was cousin to James. This lady, if James had died 
childless, was his next heir, but, at the time of his accession, he was already the father of a 
family, and Arabella, though very popular from her English birth and breeding, had but a very 
remote chance of the crown, to which, indeed, she never thought of aspiring. There was only 


one other claimant to the crown beside Arabella, (and his chance was yet more distant than | 


hers,) and he was the Lord William Seymour, whose father, the Lord Beauchamp, was one of 
the prison-born children of Lady Catherine Grey and Lord Hertford, whose birth Elizabeth had 
tried to make illegitimate. In following the history of particular families through successive 
generations it is impossible to avoid remarking how much of their bad or good success in life 
seems to have depended upon certain family propensities or characteristics that were transmitted, 
as it were, from sire to son, and which seem to have compelled them, under the pressure of 
circumstances, to act again as their predecessors acted before them. Thus, early in the reign of 
James, we find him looking with suspicious (we had almost said with Elizabethan) eyes upon 
his fair cousin, Arabella, to whom more than one foreign prince made proposals of marriage. 
She did not, however, favour any suitor, but professed her intention to remain single, passing 
her time in such studies as were then fashionable. These were that quaint style of poetry and 
that pedantic theology for which James had so great an affection ; and yet her character, her 
pursuits, and her actions have been so variously represented, that it is now somewhat uncertain 
whether she was a Catholic or a Protestant—whether she was really intellectual or only “ book- 
learned” —whether she was beautiful or otherwise—though from what remains of her corres- 
pondence she deserves to be favourably judged. 

Her misfortunes began soon after James’ accession to the English crown, when Lord Cobbam, 
Lord Grey de Wilton, and Sir Walter Raleigh were arrested on charges of high treason ; part 
of the offence alleged against them was, that they had plotted to raise the Lady Arabella to 
the throne instead of James. She had received a letter proposing to her that she might become 


Queen, but she only laughed at its folly and gave the letter to James. She went to Winches- 
ter to be present at the trial of these noblemen, and being seated in a gallery of the court with 
‘Lady Suffolk, the Duke of Lennox, and that Earl of Nottingham, known in the, reign of Eliza- 
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beth, as Lord Howard of Effingham, the vanquisher of the Armada, that venerable nobleman 
stood up, and, taking her by the hand, disclaimed for her, all part in the projected treason—all 
idea of any intrusion on the right of James. The prisoners were, however, convicted on other 
points, and though afterwards pardoned were long retained in prison. 

A mind, narrow and prejudiced, like that of James, was prone, now that its suspicions had 
been excited, to scrutinize the actions of Arabella, and as she was dependent on a court pension 
for her support she must have experienced many anxious hours. After some years she formed 
an acquaintance with Lord William Seymour, and an attachment of the fondest kind arose 
between them. As soon as James heard of it, it appeared to his pusillanimous mind in the most 
frightful colours ; he saw in their marriage the union of the claims of Arabella with those of the 
Suffolk family, so greatly favoured by the English, and he feared that he and his family, in 
case of any unpopular outbreak, might be set aside to make room for them. They were imme- 
diately summoned before the Privy Council, and were so severely reprimanded for the past, so 
sternly threatened for the future, that they promised not to marry and were dismissed, This 
occurred in the month of February 1610, but in the July of the same year, it was communi. 
cated to James that, despite the terrors of the Privy Council, they were actually married. He 
then followed precisely the sane plans that had proved inefficient in the case of Lord William’s 
ancestress, the Lady Catherine ;—he committed the bridegroom to the Tower, the bride to the 
custody of the Bishop of Durham at Lambeth Palace. The Lieutenant of the Tower was found 
as merciful as his predecessor had been in the time of Elizabeth, and Lord William went fre- 
quently, by means of a barge on the Thames, to enjoy a few moments of happiness in the 
society of his bride. These sweet and stolen interviews were soon observed, and James 
was informed of them. He then directed that Lord Seymour should be more strictly confined, 
and that the Lady Arabella should be conveyed to Durham. This distressing intelligence, 
which seemed to imply that an eternal separation was intended between her and her husband, 
threw the unfortunate lady into a severe fit of sickness, but, nevertheless, she was obliged to 
depart on her forced journey, and proceeded as far as Highgate. Here her illness became so 
alarming that it was thought necessary to communicate the fact to James, who desired that she 
should remain where she was, until her health would permit her to continue her journey. She 
had still some faithful friends who kept up a communication between her and her husband, and 
it was probably from knowing that some arrangements were in progress for effecting their 
escape to France that she, in some measure, recovered her health. She appeared, early in June, 
so far recovered that the bishop of Durham went forward to prepare for her lodgings in his 
palace ; but ne sooner had he departed than she attired herself in men’s clothes, hid her long 
tresses under a large peruque, and, taking horse, set off for London. Fear of detection, 
anxiety to proceed, and the awkward noveity of her costume, made her-so tremulous that the 
lad who assisted her to mount remarked, that “the gentleman was very ill and would never 
reach London.” But every mile brought her nearer to freedom and happiness, and she found 
strength to reach Blackwall ; there she entered a small boat, and her faithful friends rowed her 
down the Thames to Gravesend. It had been arranged that Lord William Seymour should 
meet her here, and a small French brig was lying in waiting to carry them over to France; but 
some slight accident had detained Lord William, and the captain of the brig, well: knowing what 
a dangerous enterprise he was engaged in, would not wait, but, despite Arabella’s entreaties, 
set sail. 

Lord Seymour's friends had also been successful in effecting his escape from the Tower, and 
he arrived in Gravesend immediately after Arabella had sailed. To remain in England was 
impossible, and he engaged a collier, bound for Newcastle, to land him in Holland for the sum 
of forty pounds—so far he was fortunate, but poor Arabella, in her anxiety to know something 
about her husband, defeated all the well laid plan. She had been missed almost immediately, 
and was traced to London; this news was carried to the King, and enquiry being made at the 
Tower, it was ascertained that her husband was also gone. Nothing could exceed the conster- 
nation of James—they were pursued in every probable or possible direction—the Council was 
summoned, and a prociamation respecting their escape, ridiculous for its cowardly exagerations,| 
was immediately issued. The whole court was as much agitated by the escape of these mar-| 
ried lovers, as if a new gunpowder plot of ten-fold atrocity had heen discovered in connection} 
with them. Several vessels were sent to scour the channel, and one of these encountered the) 
brig which contained Arabella. The captain was summoned to surrender, but he, with a 
courage and constancy that showed him worthy of the trust he held, boldly refused, and it was 
only after a warm contest that he was compelled to lower his flag to a superior force ; Arabella, 
: more dead than alive, was retaken and carried back to London. Cold indeed must be the heart| 


i 


, under the long suspense in which James cruelly kept her as to what would be her final fate, and 


THE VICTIMS OF AMBITION. 


that cannot sympathise with her in her now hopeless misery ;—uncertain of her husband's fate, 
for which she was more anxious than for her own safety ;—sick at heart* with the varied and 
often contending emotions that had so rapidly crowded upon her ;—overpowered with fatigue ;— 
ill in health; and with a prospect of severe punishment before her, she must have felt that life 
was indeed a burden. Her heart was somewhat relieved by finding that Lord William had 
been more fortunate than herself, and, as she recovered her strength, she began to hope once 
more. She wrote the most submissive and eloquent appeals to James to procure his pardon ; 
and engaged the Queen and many of the court ladies to plead to him in her behalf. Freedom 
to join her husband, and to lead a life of humble seclusion wherever the King should appoint, 
was all the favour she requested. The privileges of her high birth and the exercise of her fine 
intellectual qualities she was willing to forego—so far from aspiring to reign she was not even 
desirous to shine—but James was inexorable. He who had coldly watched the weaving of 
those snares by which Elizabeth drew his mother, Mary, into her power, and pleaded for her 
life with so little of feeling or energy as to have brought upon himself the suspicion of 
wishing for her death, could not be expected to soften his severity for Arabella, who had, in a 
manner, defied his authority. Self-love, cowardice, and suspicion had first led him to trespass 
on the rights of Arabella as a free-born Englishwoman ; in opposing his will, thus tyrannically 
expressed, she only followed the dictates of a noble nature—hers was no illicit love—there was 
nothing in her intercourse with Lord Seymour to bring the burning blush of shame to her cheek 
or brow. She was universally pitied, but no one could redress her wrongs without the danger of 
bringing down upon his devoted head a still severer punishment, and she died in her prison, in 
the Tower, September 27th, 1615, about five years after her ill-starred marriage. 

Though she I‘ngered in prison a much shorter time than either E!eanor of Brittainy, Catherine, 
or Mary Grey, the inference is that she suffered more. After balancing all that has been said 
for and against her, we must conclude that she was a beautiful and intellectual woman—gifted, 
atonce, with gentle affections and a lofty and well-cultivated understanding ; which are much 
oftener conjoined than the world wrecks of or admits, 


“The cold, the proud untroubled heart of stone, 
That never wept for sorrows but its own” 


may deem, perhaps, that her sorrows were the result of her own willful imprudence in disobey- 

ing the King ;—but they who have learnt to consider faults and misfortunes as very different 
things, will not call that disobedience, where there was no real power in the dictating party to | 
make the law. The shallow pretence that she, being of the blood royal, had no right to contract 
such a marriage with a subject, only hetrayed the way that James’s fears pointed, for Lord 
William Seymour was of the same blood, descended through his grandmother, directly from the 
Tudors. His fault, if fault it could be called, was equal to hers ;—but she paid the penalty 
for both; first her health became impaired by close confinement ; then her intellect gave way 


she became a pitiable wreck of her former self. Oh! who shall venture to describe the 
agonizing progress of doubt and dismay which converted the sensitive and discriminating 
Arabella into one of those unhappy beings, whose vague laughter or wild lamentations ring in 
our ears like the knell of reason—sadder far than a passing bell that marks the departure of 
the soul to another world. ‘Welcome, indeed, was death, who came to free her from such a state! 

The Lord Grey de Wilton, whose plot against James had first, in the early part of his reign, 
awakened a suspicion against Arabella, died in the Tower in the same year, having passed 
this long period in close confinement. Lord Seymour remained abroad until the Restoration 
of Charles II., when, returning to England, he was restored to royal favour, and obtained the 
long vacant title of Duke of Somerset, which had originally been gained and lost by his 
ancestor, the brother of Lady Jane Seymour, uncle to Edward VI. and Lord Protector of 
England during that monarch’s minority. He married again, but retained a fond remem- 
brance of his beautiful, gifted, but unfortunate bride, and his eldest daughter bore the name of 
Arabella Seymour. 

As Eleanor Plantagenet is distinguished in history as the ‘‘ Damsel of Brittainy,” so Arabella 
is seldom called either Stuart or Seymour, but ‘‘the Lady Arabella,” and the Ladies Jane, 
Catherine, and Mary Gray are not mentioned under the names or titles of their husbands but by 
their family name.—We are apt to indulge in laudatory comments on the freedom and happiness 
that are to be enjoyed by the people of England—and to sneer at the castles and cloisters of 
France, Italy and Spain; but, could the walls of the Tower of London recount what has been 
done and suffered within them since William Rufus made it his palace, the secrets of that 


single “‘ prison-house” would stamp our national character with disgrace, The time is, indeed, 
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gone by when the liberty of the subject could be violated, or his life taken with impunity ; there 
is now no power behind the throne that is above the law, but we have to guard against the other 
extreme, and to beware of a power beyond the law and against the throne. The progress of 
knowledge has been an antidote to the first evil—its right direction and its union with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity will ensure safety from the second. He who does all thinys well will 
suffer no evil without a remedy, no sorrow that does not finally conduct to a greater joy. 


THE RIVER KING AND THE MARSH STATUE. 


A TALE OF THE IMPROBABLE, 
BY MISS MARIA JOSEPHINE REDDELL. 


It was the eve of Christmas, and the great hall of the palace of Kennington was bright 
4 with torches, and resounding with shout and laughter. Edward, surnamed the Confessor, held 
a feast in honour of the season, and ladies, knights, and nobles were there assembled. It was 
already dark without and within, the exhiliration and the turmoil were at their highest, when 
a serving man entered to say that a strange and richly dressed lady desired immediate speech with 
the king. The Confessor was always accessible to his meanest subjects, and at this season 
more particularly, and he desired that she might be admitted. A young noble at the lower end 
of the board asked the man a smiling question as he passed, to which he replied in an audible 
tone, ‘No, my lord, she is old, somewhat decrepit, and to speak the truth, villanously 
ill-favoured; but her jewels might ransom a king.” The eyes of all who heard this speech 
were turned towards the door with curiosity, and in a few minutes the servant returned, ushering 
in a small thin and wrinkled old woman, wrapt in a large green mantle that glistened with 
pearls, wearing on her head a cap of white cloth, which was spangled with emeralds and 
diamonds, while from her neck hung a long and heavy gold chain, to which was attached a key 
of the same metal. Without obeisance or notice of the assembled company, she advanced 
towards the king. ‘‘ Edward of England,” she said, ‘‘I bring to the foot of your throne a 
grievance to be redressed and a prize to be won!”—The clear sweet tone in which she spoke was 
heard distinctly through the spacious hall, and seemed to stir and thrill every heart like the 
sound of a trumpet—as with one impulse, every one arose to their feet, save the king, who, 
with gentle and encouraging speech, bid her declare her grievance and assure herself of redress. 

“‘ Noble king,” she replied, “ I am assured that what you can do will be done, but this lies 
not altogether within your own power—is there any here who, for sweet pity and the honour of 
human nature, without further reward, would adventure his life for the rescue of distressed inno- 
cence?” As by common consent a hundred voices interrupted her by declaring themselves ready 
—she lovked round upon them with a bright exulting glance—‘‘ Proud am I,” she said, ‘‘ of my 
native England—that it still holds the true heart and the ready hand, but courage alone is not 
sufficient—the struggle is not one of the sword and shield—the hand must be guiltless of blood 
and the heart of passion that adventures this—he must be a knight of unstained honour and pure 
religion, and his future life must, at the peril of madness, be free from contention and bloodshed.” 
These words seemed almost to extinguish the enthusiasm that the first appeal had excited—the 
knights slowly reseated themselves and looked at each other doubtfully.—* And is it thus?” 
resumed the stranger mournfully, ‘‘ how ready you were but now, with the thought of a fierce 
and deadly struggle and an after life of fame and wassail—have charity and honour the less 
claim because they are not sprinkled with blood and crowned with laurel?” A murmur ran 
through the hall, which was expressed audibly by the young knight before named. 

“Not so,” he said, “‘lady of the green mantle, the knights of the court of England hold it 
their duty to adventure in the cause of the oppressed without a look to mortal honour, but the 
after penance and peril to fair fame are what Christian man can scarcely risk without further 
warrant than astranger’s word.” 

“ Let us hear the cause,” said a grey headed noble at the king’s left hand, ‘ let us hear the 
cause that requires our help, and if it be one that a knight and a noble may act in, you need 
not seek further than this right arm.” ‘The lady looked at him, and his eyes, unused to quail 
before those of mortal, drooped beneath that look, and when he raised his head again, his 
cheek was pale, and he cast his eyes round the hall as though expecting to behold some horrible 
sight. None else marked this; and the king ordered a seat to be placed for the strange lady 
near his footstool, which she accepted with a courtly bow—a servant then brought her a cup of! 
wine, which, with some disgust, she refused, and the man smiled at what he thought an affecta-! 
tion—the lady looked at him, and he shrank back with fear and trembling, and the next morn) 
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ing the king’s chamberlain found amongst the royal plate, two golden goblets that had been 
lost many days and hitherto sought in vain. . 

“ Lady,” at length said the king, ‘‘ we wait to hear the cause for which our aid is demanded.” 
“Tt is a long story,” she replied, looking up at the monarch with a sweet smile, “and I 
must pray your patience ere I begin—age will be loquacious.” 

} ‘God forbid we should fail to render to age the respect and allowance it demands,” he 
answered earnestly. ‘‘ Proceed, lady ; we listen.” 

** Silence in the hall,” cried the Chamberlain, and all sat silently prepared to listen to the 
story, that, though low, was distinctly heard through the remotest parts of the chamber. She 
began as follows :— 

In ancient days, so remote that the precise date is uncertain, there stood on the south side of 
a broad reach of the River Thames, a dwelling and a territory, that seemed especially devoted 
to the genius of solitude —that solitude which consists with the presence of one or two human 
beings to feel and acknowledge it. This territory or rather kingdom—for it owned no monarch 
save its dwellers—was surrounded on all sides, except the river, by a very high wall, formed 
of accumulated masses of stone ;—but to this artificial boundary nature had added hers, 
by girding the walls on the south side by an impenetrable marsh of about two miles in 
extent. This stone-circled spot, of which the uncivilized natives only caught occasional 
glimpses from the river, was to them an object of much wonder and fear ;—by day their boats 
ever glanced more rapidly past it, and if an unfortunate straggler were compelled to return home 
by night through that part of the river, his boat was kept carefully by the north bank ; but the 
rapid and stolen view taken of the place on such occasions represented jets of fire arising at 
intervals from the banks, and the massive gloom of its woods illumined from time to time by 
coloured flasties of light and flame. It was at once a mystery and a fear, and those hearts that 
would scarcely have quickened their beating at the anticipations of physical pain, were bowed 
down with terror and awe before the strange fancies and indefinite forms with which their 
imaginations had peopled this impenetrated spot. It was, therefore, a circumstance of much 
wonder that about two hours before midnight, in a spring month, when the river was at the 
flood, a stranger rose from it and stood a minute contemplating with tranquil interest, devoid 
of fear or anxiety, the scene that spread before him. It consisted of a level lawn of green sward, 
belted with thick trees, through which were numerous vistas evidently natural, but marked with 
all the clearness of art ;—one of these was terminated by a cluster of lamps throwing a strong 
light on the sculptured figure of a wolf sleeping, the rest were buried in deep gloom, save the 
occasional flickering of a track of moonlight admitted through the parting branches, and which 


§ |covered the open space with a soft and clear light, and threw a flood of white radiance on the 


broad and quiet river. The stranger who thus, undismayed, stood on this shore of magic, was 
somewhat above the usual height, but while his star-like blue eyes, light-flowing hair, and fair 
complexion spoke him a son of Britain, the fashion of his vesture was foreign to their then 
simple customs ; his head was bound with a wreath of flags, interspersed with large white lillies ; 
atunic, which like the peacock’s neck seemed to change its colours as he moved, was gathered 
at the waist by a band of solid gold ; his feet were sandaled, and his hands, delicate as a lady’s, 
were ornamented with rings set with dazzling gems. That Shape standing in the beautiful and 
wild solitude, with the moonlight around it, was like that of a visitant from another planet, 
watching for the anticipated novelties of a strange world. Some minutes he thus stood, then 
casting a penetrating and comprehensive glance on the smooth waters, he crossed the lighted 
turf with a silent step, and disappearing in one of the dark vistas, left the place once more alone 
with the influence of earth and the stars of heaven. 

Deep in the recesses of those woods that the stranger had penetrated, as it seemed for the first 
time, sat two beings, that a startled visitant would have classed with the Peri shapes that haunt 
rather the dreaming than the breathing world ; they were (of course) of the gentler sex, and so 
precisely alike in feature and figure, that none but a constant companion could have distin- 
guished them from each other by discriminating the small differences that will arise from slight 
variations in mind and temper; but one means by which they might be thus distinguished con- 
sisted in the differently coloured bands that confined their bright brown hair, one of which was 
gteen and the other blue, significant of their names, Emerald and Sapphire. They were seated 
on a heap of dried moss, that had been gathered in the midst of an open space, that was edged 
with willows, among whose drooping branches lamps were carelessly hung; they sat with each 
an arm thrown round the other, and their sweet and gentle voices filled the place with music. 

“T wonder,” said Sapphire, after gazing abstractedly at the starry sky, “‘ what are those 
lights that shine above us—have they a life like ours ? Would it not be delightful,” she conti- 
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have powers of comprehension and enjoyment beyond our present existence.” 


ful awe —a presentiment of evil from all beyond ourselves and our home. Let us think of it 
no more,” 

“No,” said Sapphire, impetuously, ‘I cannot resign these thoughts. I tell you, Emerald,’ 
she continued, ‘‘ I would not stay pondering emptily on these fancies, I would make them real,” 
Sappire! you dream !” 

“No, not now; I did Jast night,” she replied, “and it has taken hold of me like reality—hear 
it, butdo not laugh at me,” noticing her sister’s smile—‘“ there, I will lay my head on your shoulder 
and only look at the stars, or your disbelief will disenchant rhe. I dreamed that I lay ona 
violet bank, under the shade of a large tree, through whose branches I looked up at the glim- 
mering stars. I was alone, and indulging the fancies that ever haunt me, when as it seemed 
the flitting of a wing through the blue sky was followed by the sound of life nearme. I 
looked and started up—beside me stood a strange form, too varying and indefinite to be 
described. ‘‘ Who are you, and whence come you?” I asked—the reply was a, chime of words 


musical that ever met my ear.—They were these — 


1 reien like the sun in the sky—alone— And now from my home in the distant skies, 


And raises the wreath of his glory to birth. But sunlight and strife my dominion shall see. 


towards him. ‘ Patience, good father,” he said, ‘‘ to me it seems that no time can be more fitting 
than now to speak of the power of love, when we celebrate its most mighty manifestations,” 
“Well said, noble king,” said the lady, and she turned and cast one look on the discomfited 


Jady had made another enemy, but of this she seemed careless, and desired by the king to proceedy 
she obeyed, and thus resumed her story : 

After the recital of these lines both sisters were silent for a few minutes—then Sapphire cone 
tinued. ‘“‘ There seemed a charm in these words that I have since attributed to the magic power 
of dreams, in which our feelings so rarely answer in intensity to the cause of them; the words 
were ringing in my ears, and the figure stood silent beside me, but I felt that piercing eyes were 
upon me; at length I said, “1 understand you not—are you of the stars--and what is your 
name?” As I spoke, a face of brightness and beauty and the flashing light of snowy wings were 
for a moment apparent, and then all became again indefinite and indistinct, and my question 
was answered in these words— 

Am I of those ye call the stars ? 


The enduri: g bright *mid changed shade ; 
Behold my throne amid their cars, 


When at one look the warm blood flushes, 
Fresh from thy heart upon thy cheek ; 
Then every wind that round thee rushes, 
Their glory by my shadow made. Whispers a name thou dar’st not speak ; 


And the world of the heart and its hues are mine ; Where the blue ether’s floating, a starry sea, 
I breathe thro’ its caverns my whispered tone, Where spirits are finding their paradise, 

And beauty and power with its thoughts entwine. In the peace and the glory that flow from ine, 
From me hath the spirit of music won - I come ly the spell of my hopes subdued, 

The sceptre that gave her dominion on earth ; As a dream of the future, to linger with thee, 3 
My glance on the heart of the poet hath shone, In shadow and si‘ence, beside thee I’ve stood, rs 


The lady had scarcely finished repeating the last line, when a harsh voice at the table cried) | 
“* What mean these profane mummeries in the ears of Christian men, truly tasting more of} } 
heathenish devices than of the holy thoughts fitting such a time as this.” The king turned]) 


father—he tried to rétyrn it with one of stern contempt, but in vain ; again shame and fear fell} 
upon a suddenly eniig®tened conscience—and now, hastily, the father left the hall—the 


nued, after a pause, ‘‘ to have companions with new ways of thought. Emerald, I feel that I}) 


* Do not let us think of these things,” said Emerald, with a slight shudder, ‘I have a fear. 4 


that have been fixed in my memory by after-thought—they were spoken with a voice the most] _ 


But ‘tis not only there [ dwell, When thou wouldst wish through nature's range 
In the earth’s very hue and tone, One sympathy alone to share, 

But woulds't thou seek my earthly shrine, Unspent by time, untouched by change— 
Or hear and feel this name of mine ; Look in thy heart and find me there. 


[To be continued.] 
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